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For the Companion. 


THE BLACK BOTHY. 
A Highland Tale, by William Black. 


In Five CuHapTers.—Cuap. V. 


“The Hunt Is Up.” 

It was late that night when the schoolmaster got 
back to Edenbridge; but there was Andrew Ross 
anxiously waiting to hear the news. 

“Well, Andrew,” said he cheerfully, ‘ye 
may fling your bonn@ in the air. There is 
to be no summons.” 

“It is you, then, that we have to thank for 
that,” said the lad. 

“Me? Not one bit! Mr. MacInnes is a 
sensible man; he is for keeping on good 
terms with the shepherds. He would not 
have taken out the summons in any case. 
But that is only one-half of the business. I 
had my own score to settle with Big Mur- 
doch; and I’m thinking he’ll have to pay.” 

The schoolmaster grinned, and rubbed his 
hands; it was very clear that he had not for- 
gotten his being forbidden from fishing in the 
Etherick burns. 

“I shouldna wonder now, Andrew, lad,” 
said he, more seriously, “if this turned out 
well for you. [hadatalk with Mr. MacInnes ; 
and he asked about you, and it seems that 
Lady Etherick was writing to him about your 
mother; and I told him how you were placed 
this year, and that it was a bad year for you, 
and you were thinking of goingaway to Glas- 
gow. Now tell me this, Andrew, if you were 
to gét work here, would you rather have that, 
or would you rather go away to Glasgow ?” 

“I would rather be here,” said the lad at 
once, ‘*for my mother is ill, and she does not 
like the thought of my going away. And if 
there was a certainty of work here, would it 
not be better than the chance of work in a 
great town? But there is no hope of it that 
I can see.” 

“Do not be so sure.” said the schoolmaster, 
mysteriously. ‘Mr. MacInnes was speaking 
to me about what his lordship would think of 
all this business ; and maybe he will consider 
that you have done him a_ service — who 
knows? It is a fine thing to be in a position 
like that; you nod your head, or say hali-a- 
dozen words to your agent, and you give 
some one a good place and a good weekly 
wage ata moment’s notice. If his lordship 
thinks you have done him a service, a nod of 
the head, and the thing is done. But we'll 
no count our chickens before they are hatched, 
Andrew, my man. We havena found the 
still yet.” 

“TI do not know about the still,” said young 
Ross, ‘‘but this I know, that I can find the 
black bothy.” 

“If you can make your way back to the 
corrie you told me of,” said the schoolmaster, 
“that will be quite enough. ‘There will be others 
with you more accustomed to search for such 
things than you. ‘The Supervisor will be here the 
first thing on Monday morning, and two or three 





they will find out the different places better in the 
daylight. As for Mr. MacInnes, if he finds a 
black bothy just on the outskirts of the Etherick 
forest, there’s no need to tell him who must have 
been working it, that’s sure enough; and ye may 
depend on’t that Big Murdoch and his gillies have 
taken their last look at this country-side.” 

It was well done on the part of the schoolmas- 
ter to conceal from Andrew Ross the fact that Mr. 
MacInnes had at first regarded his story with 
considerable suspicion; for that would only have 


The Inland Revenue officers made no effort to 
conceal their approach; they were talking and 
laughing freely enough among themselves, though 
| they were now clear of the woods and on the open 
heathery slopes forming the outskirts of the for- 
|est.* Probably they had no expectation of effect- | 
ing a surprise; for they knew the nature of the 
country, and concluded that, if there were people 
at work in the black bothy, they would be sure to 
have some out-lying scout, ready to apprise them 
| of any approaching danger. But what they next 
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“That fellow was there to give some signal, as 
you're alive.” 

It was almost directly after this that they struck 
the head of the small ravine they were in search 
of; at least, Andrew Ross made sure that this was 
the particular corrie, for, having descended it for 
some little distance, he came in sight of the loch, 
just as he expected. And now a general search 
began. He gave them a guess as to the where- 
abouts of the bothy; but naturally it was only a 
guess. They began to pry behind boulders, to 
push aside bushes, even to sound the heather. 
Andrew Ross was as active as any of them; 








made him nervous; whereas, when the party of | beheld, as they were going on inthis free-and-easy 
officers called at the cottage in the gray dawn of | fashion, did astound them in no small measure. 
the Monday morning, and he set out to guide | Quite suddenly a man stood before them. He 
them, he was quite confident that he could at least | seemed to have jumped out of the earth, so unex- 


of the officers with him, and maybe Mr. MacInnes | find out the corrie, whatever they might discover af- | pected was his appearance; and even Mr. MacIn- 
too; and if you can take them to the corrie, they | terwards, and as they proceeded to ascend the steep | nes, who recognized the stranger to be one of the 
will soon find out the rest. That is, unless Big | hill-side, through a straggling wood of birch and | gillies, for a second or two regarded him as if he 
Murdoch has got some inkling and has cleared | rowan, Mr. MacInnes, who was also with them, | were an apparition. 
out inthe meantime. And now good-night, An-| began to question the lad more particularly asto| ‘“Whatare you doing here ?” said Mr. MacInnes, 
drew, for you must be getting home. Be ready | how he had managed to stumble against Big Mur- | rather angrily. 
early on Monday morning; I do not know what | doch and his companions. Young Ross toldthe| The small, broad-shouldered, Celtic-looking 
hour they may call at your mother’s cottage for | whole story frankly, confessing his share in that | man answered with some sulkiness,— 
you.” projected purloining of the deer; and though the| “I was setting a trap, sir.” 
The lad still lingered, however. | tall Highlander, as was his duty, rebuked him “Let me see it,” said the agent, who had his sus- 
‘Mr. Angus,” said he, with some hesitation, “I | smartly, still, there was little severity in his tone. | picions. 
have been thinking I will go up to-morrow to| «your uncle should have known better thanto| But there, sure enough, was the trap, very art- 
Allt-nam-ba, to let my uncle know there’ll be no! Jead a young lad like you into such a thing; but | fully laid; and the gillie added, as if to confirm 
summons. And if I was to wait until night, and | we will not say much about it, for it was not to | his story,— 
come round by the corrie again””—— | sell the beast, I am told” “T saw a dog-fox come by here on Saturday 
‘‘Why, you're daft, Andrew!” the other ex- | “Indeed, it was not, sir,” said the lad. “It was | morning.” 
claimed, good-naturedly. “You would be run-| pecause he saw that my mother was not well since | “Is Big Murdoch at the lodge ?” said Mr. Mac- 
ning against some one or other of them; and then | she had the fever.” ; | Innes, looking at the man sharply. 
they would only give you a beating, and pack up | “Well, well, we will not say any more about it; | The gillie betrayed no concern; he only glanced 
their things and clear out, and there would be noth- | but it is better for a young lad to keep out of such | from one to the other of the officers as he said,— 
ing to bring against them. No, no, keep as far away | things; for who knows but that at any moment a | Oh yes, sir; I think he will be at the lodge.” 
from that place as ye can, until the officers go up | situation may be offered him ?—and there should; “Then go down and tell him not to go away 
with ye on Monday; then the sharper the work, | be no stories of that kind attached to him. And anywhere until I see him.” 
the better, though it’s no to be expected ye’ll find | maybe everything has happened for the best if we | ‘Very well, sir,” said the man, setting off with 
any o' them there. I was for advising a midnight | manage to dig out this wasps’ byke* of smugglers ; | much self-possession; but one of the officers said 
raid, so as to catch them, maybe; but the officers | that will be a good day’s work whatever.” to the other,— 
are against it in this case, it seems; they will be |___—_ 
satistied if they can destroy the apparatus, and| * Byke—nest. 











| * There are no trees in a Highland deer-forest. 


but in the end, as it proved, the discovery 
was not to be his. All at once one of the offi- 
cers uttered a short low whistle; and they 
could see him push aside some branches of 
a small birch-tree, and then step over one or 
two large pieces of rock. 

“T don’t know whether the wasps are in- 
side, Mr. MacInnes,” said he, facetiously, 
“but here’s the byke.” 

Of course there was a general rush to the 
place; and the officer who had made the dis- 
covery, after taking a box of matches from 
his pocket, lifted aside a rude kind of door 
that had been constructed of two or three 
planks nailed together, with a most ingen- 
ious coating of heather, grass, and fern 
glued on to it, and passed in by the dark aper- 
ture that was thus disclosed. 





The others 
lost no time in following him; and presently 
there was a glow of light in the cavern which 
they got into, for the first visitor had now 
lichted a candle. This recess which they 
were now exploring had probably been in the 
first place of natural formation, and not more 
than four or five feet deep; but the ingenuity 
of the smugglers, having perceived the op- 
portuneness of this entrance, had easily suc- 
ceeded in clearing out behind a large space 
admirably adapted for their illicit trade. 

And here was all the apparatus necessary 
for that trade, though there was no trace of 
recent occupation, and not a single jar or 
barrel of whiskey. ‘The still seemed a com- 
paratively new one, and so also the copper 
worm; these the officers said they would 
have to take to the Inland Revenue office at 
Inverness. But the fermenting casks which- 
they found standing they instantly proceed- 
ed to demolish; and the task took no great 
time. All this while Mr. MacInnes stood 
looking on like one amazed. “The audacity 
of it! the audacity of it’ he kept exclaim- 
ing. “Almost within sight of the lodge! 
Did ever any one hear the like!” 

The revenue officers, however, had not 
nearly done. In the course of another hour 
or so, their close and diligent searching of 
this corrie, from the very top of*it almost 
down to the loch, had disclosed to them no 
fewer than three other places of concealment, 
each furnished with its own supply of stores 
—ropes and pulleys, casks, sacks of malt, 
and what not, all of which were instantly con- 
fiscated. And then, when they had satisfied them- 
selves that they had thoroughly dug out that 

wasps’ byke, they playfully suggested to Mr. 
MaclInnes that he and they together could do no 
better than to proceed to Etherick Lodge, to see 
whether Big Murdoch could not afford them some 
entertainment in the way of breakfast. 

Mr. MacInnes was indeed for going on to Eth- 
| erick Lodge, but im no humorous mood There 
could be no manner of doubt that this black 
bothy had belonged to Big Murdoch and his al- 
lies; it was impossible for this thing to have been 
going on without his knowing well of it; and he 
certainly would not have risked his situation to 
have allowed other people to carry on an illicit 
still on the very edge of Lord Etherick’s forest. 
The audacity of it—this was what overwhelmed 
the mind of Mr. MacInnes; and while he con- 
sented to go on to the lodge, it was with no face- 
tious hopes of breakfast, it was in doubt as to 
which would be the more appropriate mood for 
the forthcoming interview —indignant anger or 
sardonic sarcasm. One thing he was determined 
on at least—that Big Murdoch and his gillies 
should forthwith have instant and peremptory 
dismissal, bag and baggage. 

Of that interview, however, which proved to be 
a somewhat stormy one, Andrew Ross was not a 
spectator. His part in the business was over. 
“Ye may go back home now, my lad,” Mr. Mac- 
Innes said to him, ‘and | think I may tell ye that 
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his lordship will be obliged to ye tor this service. 
I hear ye were sometimes at the lodge when John 
Malcolin was there ?” 

“Oh yes, sir, every autumn, and sometimes in 
the winter too.” 

“And they tell me ye have learned something 
about the breaking in of dogs.” 

“I hope, sir, 1 know a little of that; for it is lit- 
tle Lknow of anything else,” was the modest re- 
ply. 

“Well, ye must not be thinking that his lord- 
ship has to turn every young lad about here into 
a keeper to prevent his being a poacher; but when 
I get John Malcolm up from Glenelg 1 will see 
what he says about ye. And you can tell your 
mother that her ladyship was writing about her; 





and she need not think any more about the reut 
tur this year, and maybe, if I find that the roe- | 
deer that was near getting Donnacha Rua into 
trouble is to the fore yet, a bit of it may find its 
way to the cottage.” 





Aud so young Ross set out home with a light 
heart, and gave these messages to his mother ; | 
but he said nothing about the mysterious hints | 
with regard to himself that had fallen from Mr 
Maclunes, for he knew not what they might | 
mean. 

It was about a week after that, that he definitely | 
learned. He was at work in the little patch of | 
potato-garden adjoining the cottage when a dog- 
cart came driving along, and stopped. ‘Then 
there was a sharp whistle; and instantly he put | 
down his spade aud went to the roadside. | 
Lord Etherick himseli—a little, thin, wiry, gray 
haired man—who was in the dog-cart; so Andrew 
quickly touched his cap as in duty bound. 

“You are Andrew Ross, eli?” said his lordship, 
who spoke sharply and rapidly, and had a habit 
of answering his own questions. “Much obliged 
to you, my lad, for putting us on the track of 
those impudent rascals. Has John Malcolm gone 
by this morning? No?” 

“No, your lordship.” 

“You'll see him in the afternoon most likely 
then. Heis a friend of yours, take it? Well, 
you've done him a good turn by getting rid of 
Murdoch. Malcolm will be head-keeper now ; 
and he will see that your mother hasn’t to set the | 
shepherds poaching. How is the poor woman ?| 
Much the same, I suppose. Here, take this par- 
cel—it’s from her ladyship.” 

He handed out from the dog-cart a large tin 
box, which young Ross took in his arms. 

“You're good friends with Malcolm, eh ? 
1 guessed that. He spoke well of you. He says 
you are smart with the dogs. You may be under- 
keeper, if you like, at the lodge—take care of the 
kennels—and have a pound a week. Would you 
like it? Is that enough? Eh, what?” 

“It is a very good wage indeed, your lordship,’ 
said young Ross, who was rather breathless. 

“Speak to Malcolin about it,” his lordship con- 
tinued, in the same rapid way. “Is that your 
sister, the little girl with the cow? Yes, I thought 
so. Tell her not to keep the cow by the roadside ; 
drive her down to the meadows by the bridge, and 
get her fattened up a bit; say I said so, do you 
understand? Much obliged to you, my lad— 
much obliged to you.” 

And therewith he drove onagain—leaving young 
Koss rather amazed and stupetied by his sudden 
good fortune. But the horse had not gone a dozen 
vards when he was pulled up, and his lordship 
called back,— 

“Hi, look here, my lad! No more of that 
snaring of the roe-deer, do you understand ? 
You are a keeper now, remember.” 

“Yes, your lordship,” said Andrew Ross, duti- 
fully; though it may be doubted if he knew at 
that precise moment whether he was standing on 
his head or his heels. And then it suddenly oe- 
curred to him that it was high time that this won- 
derful news should be carried mto the cottage; no 
such welcome tidings had been taken there for 
many and many a day. 


It was 


Yes, 





or ——_—_. 
AN ILLUSION AND A TRUTH. 

A writer in the Congregatronalist relates an an- 
ecdote of a mental delusion that leaves in the mind 
a strong impression of truth. He says,— 

Among the passengers of a crowded steamboat 
there was a man who, in consequence of excesses 
with convivial companions, was seized with that 
terrible curse of intemperance, delirium tremens. 
In the midst of his frightful visions, and their ex- 
pression in cries for help, he suddenly turned to 
his attendants and begged piteously for a Bible. 

Immediately the inquiry was started for a copy, 
and without success, till a passenger recollected 
that he had the neglected volume packed away in 
his trunk. It was carried to the state-room of the 
frantic sufferer and eagerly seized by him. 

Then, laying it on the bed above his breast, with 


he would have escaped the rum which lis disor- 
dered fancy so fearfully portrayed. 

The only security was expressed by a king 
who had only a parchment fragment of our Bible: 
“Thy word have I hid in my heart that I might 
not sin against Thee. ' 


or ——_——_— 
For the Companion, 
GEMS THAT ARE RAREST. - 


Gens that are rarest 






airest 
Plucked not may be; 
Sunshine the brightest 
Comes after rain; 
Hearts that are lightest 
Know bitterest pain 
Truth that lies deepest 
Long shalt thou seck, 
And if thou keepest 
Volumes shall speak. 
Heaven is nearest 
Hin who strives best, 
Death that thou fearest 
Leads thee to rest e 
AKTHUR WENTWORTH Eaton, 
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For the Companion. 


AT THE WOOL-PICKING. 

*“Good-evenin’, Mis’ Hornish.” 

“Why, is that you, Mis’ Manly? Come m, 
won't you? I wouldn't a-knowed you, but for 
your voice, secin’ as your bonnet 1s so fur over 
your tace, an’ this ham a-fryin’ does make sech 
fumes around my head.” 

Mis’ Manly” stood in the doorway. It was 
dusk. She wore a long gray bonnet of the kind 
known as “Shaker,” with a voluminous skirt that 
wrapped her figure like a comfortable mantle. If 
you could have peeped like a star within that 
bonnet, you would have seen a very tired, worn 
face, and eyes that looked with something like 
envy into the comfortable kitchen where Mis’ 
Hornish was frying bacon for “his” supper. (In 
this Western country, the shy matrons always 
speak of their husbands as “he.’’) 

‘It’s so late I can't stop,’’ said Mis’ Manly. “I 
just dropped round to say I was tryin’ to git up a 
wool-pickin’ for to-morrow, an’ to see if you an’ 
Deb would come.” 

Debby Hornish was busy at the ironing.-table, 
pressing out a white dress with an overskirt and 
three ruffles; but she stopped a moment, pushing 
back the little black rings of hair from her rosy 
brow, to say,— 

“Why, Mis’ Manly, what a pity! I'd have 
helped you with all the pleasure in life; but 
there’s the picnic! Whatever possessed you to 
have the wool-pickin’ the same day ?” 

“Aint it just my luck?’ eried the widow. 
“You see, I've been kind o’ slack about my wool, 





; an Interesting youth. 





an’ yestiddy mornin’ Mr Simlins saw if I'd 
have it ready agin Thursday, that he’d take it mm | 
to Mulkytown an’ sell it for me. It’s the uly] 
chance I'll get to send it off; and wool is up now 
to fifty cents in money, and filty-five in trade; so 

I just felt as if I must get it out to-morrow, come 

what might.” 

“How many have promised to come ? | 

“Well, you sce, this picnic spoils everything. [| 
could a-got fifteen or twenty, and we could a-fin 
ished it up before noon. But everybody was plum | 
crazy about this picnic. I aint got the promise of | 
more’n five ladies, an’ you know that aint no show 
at all to pick out the wool of twelve sheep; an’ it 
seems like my sheep was always the dirtiest sheep | 
—an’ the fondest o’ brambles and brier-hedges— 
of any in the country.” 

Ifere Mis’ Manly let a few tears fall; mild as 
the rain of a drizzling day, and quite as depress- 
ing. 

“It is too bad for anything!” cried Mrs. Horn- 
ish, with hearty sympathy. “I'll come over, of 
course; but Deb, you know, couldn't give up the 
picnic.” 

“Law no, it couldn't be expected; I’m powerful 
glad to have you. You'll come early, won't 
you?” 

“Tl be bound that I get over before you have 
your dishes done up,” said Mrs. Hornish, with a 
jolly laugh. 

The Widow Manly took her sad face home; the 
supper was dished ; “he” came in from the wheat- 
field; and the white dress was finished and fluted ; 
but somehow Debby Hornish did not feel quite 
happy. 

“She did look so pitiful,” she thought, recalling 
the pinched little face under the sun-bonnet. ‘I 
should have been so glad to have helped her.” 

In truth, the poor, complaining little woman 
needed help a good many times in the course of 
the year. “He” had been killed in a mill where 








he worked some five years betore, leaving to his 
wife four children, a small farm, a few sheep, and 
a cow; all of which she managed as well as her 
load of fears, agitations, and chills allowed. They 
all had chills, poor things; they had given up the 
doctor as a vain luxury, but they bought quinine 





a wild laugh, he exclaimed, “There, devils! you 
are beaten now; you can't get over that book.” 

A strange calm came over him as he lay with 
his wild eye fixed intently on the Word of God. 
The scene was not one to be forgotten ; that fren- 
zied inebriate, gazing with a smile of triumph up- 
on that Bible, because m his imaginary conflict 
with fiends it lay between them and him, an im- 
passable barrier. 


early religions instruction, and also the declara- 
tion of a great and vital principle 


To every thoughtful mind there | 
was impressive testimony to the abiding power of | 


and calomel by the pound, and worked on dis- 
| mally between the shakes. A wool-picking was 
| one of the hardest ‘‘chores” of the year 

| Are there any of my city-bred young folks who 
| don’t know what a wool-picking is? It is a care- 
ful picking over of the wool after it has been 
sheared to free it from burrs, brambles, berries, 
Spanish-needles, dry mud, and dead insects that 
a lively : seep will collect in his rambles through 
the world. Further north the sheep are taken to 
|} a sparkling, running stream, and weil washed be- 


fore they are clipped; but in the stagnant, coffee- | 
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“Not half-a-dozen in the county to help that | 


| foolish little woman,” thought Deb, wrathfully, | 


“why couldn’t she have had her wool-pickin’ a | 
week ago?” 
At any other time there would have been no | 
lack of neighbors to help the widow in her need; 
but everybody was taken up with the picnic. In 
the hard work-a-day life of these people, few 
pleasures arise ; and 1n all the farm-houses through 
the Six-mile and the Nine-mile Prairie this picnic 
had been talked about for a month of Sundays. 
They were going in buggies, wagons, and on 
foot; were to fish in Big-Muddy Creek; to gather 
wild roses and blackberries; to light a fire in the 
“timber’’—so they call the wooded portions of the 
flat country—and make hot coffee for dinner; and 
dance under the trees after the rising of the big 
yellow moon. Beyond all these attractions for 
Debby there was one yet more powerful; young 
Mr. Thing—Hiram Thing—was to be there. Now 
Deb was sixteen, and to her thinking, Hiram was 


In tact, everybody had a good word for Mr. 
Thing. He had a lovely farm, to begin with. His 
sheep sheared ten pounds to the fleece; his wheat 
averaged thirty bushels to the acre. He had a 
nice house; and since his mother’s death only his 
crippled little sister Jessy to take care of it. It 
was plain to all the gossips in the country that he 
needed a wife. And all the girls liked him. Alice 
Preston, with her bright black eyes; Betty Brown- 
ing, who could turn out such a loaf of bread as 
couldn’t be equalled in Perry County; Christy 
Wicker, the shy Swiss girl; they would all be 
casting a line in Big Muddy and smiling on Hiram 
‘Thing. Deb’s very existence would be forgotten 
—so Deb thought—unless she should be there in 
the white dress with the fluted ruffles. 

She sat out on the porch looking up to the sweet 
silent stars and thought it over. In the sitting- 
room her father dozed in his chair, with a news- 
paper over his face to keep off the night-moths and 
the stray flies that were sleepily sticking to the 
ceiling; her mother nodded over “his” half- 
darned stocking. The work for the day was 
done. Nothing between Deb and her conscience. 

She sat there so long, and was so still, that fin- 
ally her mother roused herself to call, “Why, 
Debby, child! why don’t you come in? Have 
your wits gone a-wool-gatherin’ ?” 

“That’s just it, mother!” cried Deb, with a 
iaugh, though she brushed something warm from 
her eyes as she spoke. ‘I’ve just about concluded 
to give up the picnic and go to the wool-pickin’.” 

“Debby Hornish! I thought your heart was 
plum set on the picnic.” 





“So [ thought myself; but it’s a little more set 
on helpin’ Mis’ Manly git her wool out. She is 
such a shif'less little eritter' An’ itll be a real | 
misfortune for her if she don't sell her wool for a | 
good price. So I'll just go along and bear my bob | 
with the rest of you. And ii you don’t mind, 
mother, I'll take over the cakes and things I 
baked for the picnic.” 

“That's a good plan, honey, for I reckon she 
won't have much of a dinner.” 

By “sun-up” the next morning Deb and her 
mother were off. As they reached Mrs. Manly’s 
gate, a buggy whirled up in a cloud of dust. A 
voice called, “Deb! Debby Hornish!” 

“Well! well!” cried Mrs. Hornish, “if there 
aint Hiram and Jessy Thing!” 

“Why ain’t you on your way to the picnic, 
Deb ?” cried the young girl in the buggy. 


| 


| of Anything. 


took the lead; she was as spry as a girl, and said 
she was a hundred years old; Mrs. Higgins, 
noted for having survived three congestive chills; 


| Mrs. Harte, doubled up with the rheumatism; 


and a funny little old woman who had fifteen 
children, and was nicknamed ‘Dame Thumb” by 
her boys, made up the party. A great heap of 
wool was piled up in the middle of the floor. They 
satround it, and peeped at each other over the 
top of the pile, as people do at dinner-parties over 
the épergne. 

“I'm afraid, ladies, that my wgol is dreadful 
dirty,” said the Widow Manly, with a depressed 
air. 

“Why, Mrs. Manly,” cried Jessy Thing, gaily, 
“what would you do if your sheep were like some 
Iread of the other day, out in Colorado? Why, 
in the time of drought their fleeces get full of dust; 
then the wind blows the grass-seeds into the wool, 
and when the rain comes, the seeds sprout, and 
after awhile the sheep strut around with the 
green grass growing on their backs!” 

All heads turned to look at Jessy. 
spoke. 
said,— 

“Jessy Thing, you’re jokin’, ain’t you ?” 

“T declare I read it,” said Jessy, twinkling her 
eyes at Deb. 

“She always was a master-hand to joke,” said 
Grandma Bixby. “I saw her born, and her moth- 
er and her grandmother.” 

The wool-picking went on so vigorously that by 
dinner-time it was more fan half done. After 
dinner Deb insisted that the widow join the cheer- 
ful company, and leave her to do the clearing up. 
While Jessy, declaring herself so tired that she 
must take a “nooning,” went down to the spring 
to rest under the shade of the trees. Deb bustled 
around rattling the dishes, and listening to the 
old ladies’ chirp in the next room. 

“Them Things is such nice folks,” said Dame 
Thumb. 

“Well, when all’s said an’ done they’ve got the 
curiousest name in the world,” sighed the Widow 
Manly. 

“Don’t you know how that came about ?” asked 
Grandma Bixby. 

“I did know, but it’s kind of slipped my mind, 
owin’ to somuch trouble.” 

“Why, the great-grandfather o’ these young 
Things, he was named Bizzard. And he had a 
sight o’ trouble all on account of his name. Do 
what he would, the boys would call him Buzzard 
an’ flap their arms like wings when he came 
around, an’ vex him real rough. So he went to 
the Legislature prayin’ for his name to be changed. 
‘All right,’ says the Legislature, ‘what name’ll 
you have?’ ‘Oh! anything,’ says he, ‘anything.’ 
‘That'll do,’ says the Judge. ‘Write that name 
down’, he says to the clerk—‘Anything.’ 

“Old Bizzard, he was so struck of a heap that 
he couldn’t say a word. And so in the snappin’ 


No one 
But after a long silence Dame Thumb 


of a bird's eye, he was written down by the name 


The nex’ gineration they dropped 
the Any, but Things they are to this day.” 

“Aw Things they will remain,” solemnly said 
the old lady with the rheumatism, “till the last 
day, when they'll be called up by their proper 
name o’ Bizzard.” 

“Well, Thing is a good name,” said Dame 
Thumb. “It’s so handy like; an’ forget it you 


| can’t.” 


“There’s a good many girls in the country 


| would be glad enough totake it,” said the widow. 


“Oh! you know wool-pickin’ is such fun,” said | Debby in the next room felt her cheeks burn. 


Deb, with a droll look, “I couldn’t resist comin’ | 
over and lendin’ a hand.” 
“Well, you girls are crazy,” said Mr. Thing, | pin, 


The stove was so hot! 
“T’ll go down to the spring and wash the rolling- 
* she called; and catching her sun-bonnet, she 


jumping out of the buggy; “here’s Jessy, nothin’ | walked off fanning herself with her apron. 


would do but that she must come tothe wool-pick- 
in.” 

“That’s natural enough, brother. I never did 
want to go to the picnic much. What could I do 
on my crutches amongst a loto’ lively young 
folks. Ishould just a’ been adragon you. But 
I can pick wool with anybody, so here Lam. It’s 
different, however, with Deb.” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Mr. Thing, eagerly, “and 
now, Miss Deb, do let me persuade you to change 
your mind. 
that sis has deserted me. [ll be proud if you'll 
let me drive you to the picnic, and keep company 
with you to-day.” 

Poor Deb! how handsome he looked as he stood 


there twisting his fingers in the horse’s mane. Tall | 


and slim, his eyes as blue as his calico shirt, and 
dancing with fun under his wide straw hat. How 
nice, this warm day, to drive along the waving 
wheat-fields, meeting the breeze as it ruffled the 
young corn; to fish under the shade of a cotton- 
wood tree. Much, much better than to sit ina 
stuffy room, picking brambles out of wool. 

“Do go,” urged Jessy ; “‘you know I’m as good 
as two at wool pickin’.” 

Whether young Mr. Thing’s smile was too con- 
fident, or Deb’s own heart reproached her, I know 
not; but at any rate she said resolutely,— 

“T’ll run a race with you in wool-pickin’, Jessy 
Thing, an’ that’s all there is of that.” 

In the Widow Manly’s house there were two 
rooms. One the kitchen, dining and “company” 
room with two beds in the corner; the other a 
sleeping-room for the widow and her children. It 
was here too that she retired to weep over her mis- 
eries; a solace necessary only too offen. 

By the time they had fairly got to work, four 





Had he kept the oracles of God between his | colored creeks of the West this would be a useless | more were added to the party, grandmothers all 


tempted soul and the ancientenemy of mankind, 


| ceremony. 


| too old to care for picnics. “Grandina Bixby” 


| 
You see I haven’t any company now 


The spring was shaded by willows, and under 
one of them Jessy lay asleep. Her crutch had 
fallen by her side, onc arm was rounded under her 
head, the other, half bare, was flung out on the 
grass. 

“I will not wake her,” thought Deb, “‘poor child! 
how tired and warm she looks !” 

But at this instant Deb’s eyes grew wide with 
horror. Within a foot of Jessy’s bare arm was a 
young adder. Its head, spreading out a little, was 
reared to strike; white foam was at its mouth. 
How Deb did it she never knew, but the next sec- 
ond she had struck wildly at that evil head with 
the rolling-pin, and was crying,— 

“Wake! Jessy! Wake!” 

Jessy did wake, and toa scene that she never 
forgot. Deb had not dared to raise the rolling- 
pin to strike again; but pressed upon it with the 
| energy of despair, fastening the reptile to earth, 
though it squirmed, and hissed, and twisted itself 
round the brave girl’s wrist. 

“Get to the house, Jessy, as fast as youcan, and 
bring a knife.” 

She hobbled off, and in a time to be counted by 
seconds, was back again with the whole party. 
The four old ladies and Deb’s mother were un- 
nerved. But the Widow Manly, for once in her 
| life rising to the occasion, cut off the adder’s head 
| in a masterly manner, just below where Deb held 
it down withthe rolling-pin. 

They are used to snakes in this broad, beautiful 
West of ours, so no one fainted. Nota great 
deal was said. But Dame ‘Thumb patted Jessy on 
the head, with,—*You had an escape, honey. ‘That 
was a powerful pizen snake.” 

“I know it,” said the girl, with a quick shudder. 

The wool-picking went on; but Jessy clung to 
Deb, and did not do much more. As the sun went 
down and the party broke up, she said, “If it 
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hadn't been for you, Debby, Dame ‘Thum) and the 
rest would have dressed me for the grave by this 
time; and so Hiram would a’ found me when he 
got home.” ren 

“I’m glad I happened to have the rollin’-pin, 
said Deb, practically. 

Through the winter that followed, it was ob- 
served that young Mr. Thing’s horse stopped with 
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THE YOUTHS 
swift of flight as elk, and if wounded, will turn upon 
the hunter even more fiercely than the bison bulls. 
Two of the calves were pretty well grown. | 
These with their dams dashed away at a headlong | 
run, and almost instantly disappeared with a great 
clatter up the stony bed of one of the narrow side ra. 
vines. But the third calf was a little youngster, not 
over six weeks old at most, but fat and glossy as a lit- | 





tolerable regularity at the Hornish gate; and 
there is a rumor that Deb will wear her white 
dress early in the spring on a very important oc- 
casion. Certainly the old farm-house has been 
painted and papered, and Dame Thumb says, 
“Nothin’ less than a weddin’ will Jestify Hiram 
Thing in sucha foolish spendin’ of his wheat- 
money.” 
SHERWOOD Bonner. 
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For the Companion. 


SONG. 


My heart shall be thy gentle grave, 
Wherein thy form shall rest: 

Fond thoughts, like flowers, will softly wave 
Above thy silent breast. 


Like sparkling dew, my tears of pain 
Will keep them fresh and bright: 

My love, like to the sun, shall rain 
Jpon them streams of light. 

My gentle sighs, like fanning breeze, 
Their starry heads shall wave, 

And softly will the drooping trees 
Cast shadows on thy grave. 

My heart—and oh, with faithful trust 
‘Twill pillow thy loved head, 

And not until its walls are dust 
Will it give up its dead. 

GERTRUDE ALGER. 


———__—+o»+—__-__— 
For the Companion. 


ONE BOY TO EIGHT GRIZZLIES. 

One day towards the latter part of June of this last 
season, Kenny Fondrick, the ‘chain boy,” as we 
called him, of our party of engineers, obtained leave 
to go out elk-hunting, and was allowed, to his great 
satisfaction, to take the lieutenant’s ‘‘Evans rifle.” 

Elk were often seen from our camp here, which was 
then located in one of those narrow valleys, or gorges, 
of the Rocky Range through which the surveyors for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway have now for three years 
been seeking to select a practicable route for their line 
of track. 

During the past season we were for nineteen weeks 
sequestered in these wild solitudes, seeing no one save 
Indians, elk and grizzlies; and many were the adven- 
tures, some laughable, some serious, which the differ 
ent members of our little party had with these latter 
gray-coated habitants of the mountain gorges. Yet in 
point of successful hunting, none of them equalled 
that of our chain-boy, which I shall try to relate, after 
a brief mention of the gun with which he did it. 

This ‘Evans rifle’’—the invention of a ‘‘Down-East” 
mechanic—is a weapon little known as yet, but possess 
ing, in the writer’s opinion, much greater merit than 
most of the magazine, or “repeating” rifles. The 
mechanism is very simple of its kind, and for rapidity 
of firing it is remarkable. 

Its magazine is constructed to hold twenty-eight 
cartridges, and all these can, if required, be discharged 
in about as many seconds, thus concentrating upon a 
single point a perfect hail-storm of bullets. 

During the late war between Russia and Turkey,a 
pumber of these rifles was placed in the hands of acom 
pany of Turks, and they are said to have wrought as 
tonishing execution. The purchase of fifty thousand 


tle cub. The cow, on the contrary, was very lean, | 
scrawny and rough-haired. 
Failing of an elk, Kenny determined to secure the | 
| calf, for veal, and brought his piece to bear, but as if 
divining the danger, the cow placed herself resolutely | 
in the way, and as she hurried the calf along, she kept | 


to side as he would, Kenny could not catch a chance 
to shoot. 
could follow, up the ravine, going in and out behind 
the gray alder copses, on the brook. 

The cow bawled savagely whenever she caught sight 
of Kenny chasing them, and once when he came up 
within a few rods, through some wild teasles, the irate 
creature made so sudden and fierce a charge back 
upon him, that he was glad to jump the brook and take 
refuge in the thick di- 
amond willows which 
there skirted the bank. 

Finding that to get 
the calf he would first 
have to kill the mother- 
cow, Kenny ran along 
the opposite bank of 
the brook, meaning to 
head them off. <After 
a hard race he breasted 
the pair just as they 
came to the edge of a 
| dense 





copse of wil 
lows, and dropped o1 
| his knee to get aim. 

{| But another hunter, 
a big fellow in a gray 
coat, had an eye to the 
game. Before Kenny 
had time to fire, a hid 
eous roar saluted his 
ears, followed by a 
crash in the thicket. 
when there bonnded 
out a very large g11z 
zly bear, which rose 
on its hind legs and 
threw itself upon the 
buffalo-cow with a fe- 
rocity that struck our 
chain. boy mute with 
astonishment and 
fright. 

The cow resolutely 
defended herself, and 
a terrific combat fol- 
lowed for some mo- 
ments, the loud growls 
of the grizzly blend. 
| ing with the no less 
savage bawlings of the 
| buffalo, as she strove 
| with all her spiteful 
strength to toss and 
gore the bear on her 
sharp horns. But the 
great strength of the 
grizzly soon prevailed 
over that of the buffa- 
0; catching the claws 





They moved off, too, about as fast as he | most horrible roaring. 


COMPANION. 


the brush, determiued to open fire ou the first one that 
showed its bead through the boughs. 

Nor was his fear at all lessened when he heard the 
two bears clambering down the sides of the crag not 
far off, their nails scratching on the rocks. But both 
the ugly monsters passed the thicket some rods out to 
the left and went down to the brook, where the others 
were, for u share in the beef. 

There were now eight grizzlies in sight down there, 
aud, from the story Kenny told us, it must have been 
an exciting spectacle to watch their motions as they 
dared each other to a conflict. 

The first three had left eating the carcasses, and 
they were all now walking round and round each other | 





her own body so exactly in range, that run from side | with arched backs and heads turned aside, as if in 


some sort of savage dance, and all to the sound of a 

Kenny states thatthey kept up 

| this sort of challenging for ten or fifteen minutes, and 

he wondered that we did not hear the din they made 
at our camp, four miles below. 

Getting bolder, at length, he resolved to try the ef 
| fect of his repeater on the groups; but first, like apra 
| dent Welsh lad, he selected a line for flight, back to 
‘ one of the larger of the shrub pines which he meant 
to climb if the bears 
should rush toward | 
the thicket. Then get 
ting aim across arock, | 
he shot at one of the 
largest of the bears. 
The distance was a 
hundred and fifty 
yards, or thereabouts ; 
and our bold young 
Nimrod succeeded in 
putting his ball into 
the bear’s breast, and 
with such effect, that 
the animal uttered a 
howl and flew at an- 
cther one with great 
fury. ‘Two or three of 
the others put up 
their muzzles and 
looked toward the 
pines, swinging their 
leads from side to 
side, as if reconnoi- 
tering the smoke. 

Kenny fired five 
more shots among 
them, as fast as he 

could aim and shoot, 
and had the satisfac. 
tion of seeing one fall. 
Another had started 
to run away, but 
turned, roaring loudly. 
Three of the others 








were fighting fero- 
ciously with each 
other. 


The lad instantly 
fired at the one that 
had started to run, and 
then emptied his whole 
battery at the rest in- 
discriminately. 

For a moment or two 
he could see nothing 
for smoke; and his gun 
was 80 hot thathe could 
uot hold itin bis hands. 

Rushing out into the 


of these guns was immediately negotiated for; but the 
downfall of the Porte and its financial collapse pre 
vented the filling of the order. 

The inventor has lacked the influence necessary to 
bring his gun into favorable notice among military 
authorities; there is, too, at present a prejudice, well- 
founded it may be, against repeating rifles with mili 
tary men. Such weapons, it is held, lead to a too rapid 
expenditure of ammunition, not much more than sixty 
rounds of which can be taken into battle by each sol- 
dier; furthermore, all these ‘‘repeatera,’’ when sub- 
jected to rough usage, are to a certain extent liable to 
get out of order. 

But it is a great comfort to a man when brought face 
to face with a big grizzly, to know that he has twenty- 
eight shots which he can send home in less than half a 
minute. So our Lieut. Sanborn thought, at least, and 
on our second year out here, he provided himself with 
this weapon as a companion for his solitary walks. 

With the repeater on his shoulder, our chain-boy set 
off in high feather, readily promising to be back at 
camp by four in the afternoon, as ordered. He was a 
tolerably obedient youngster, of Welsh extraction, 
from Kingston, Ontario, in his sixteenth year at this 
time, rather short of stature, but well-knit, with the 
usual auburn hair and freckles, yet bright and tracta. 
ble in his duties, and always fearless. In fact, he had 
almost too much courage for climbing amongst the 


of one paw into the 
gristle of the cow's 
nostrils, he seemed to 
break her neck at a 
single twist. 
Meantime two other 
smaller bears had come 
out of the thicket ata 
little distance off; and 
these now threw themselves savagely upon the poor 
calf, which had run a few steps away and stood bleat- 
ing and trembling with fear. 

Our chain-boy now lay very close and quiet in the 
brush. It was rather exasperating to see his game 
thus seized before his very face; and he had thoughts of 
firing at the first bear, but when the other two came 
outin sight, he began to look about for the shortest | 
route out of that place. 

He had no disposition to dispute the title to the veal 
with three grizzlies. Already he was uncomfortably 
close, not move than thirty or forty yards from where 
the big one was ravenously tearing the flesh of the cow, 

Fortun:tely there was high grass and a little fringe 
of gray aldera along the brook. Very cautiously the 
boy crept away, foot by foot, keeping a sharp eye over 
his shoulder as be crawled on his hands and knees. 
Gaining cover of a thicker clump of brush, he made 
crags and precipices after “big-horns;” bis craze for for the foot of the crags, twelve or fifteen rods distant, 
hunting was the greatest drawback we found in| Where there wasa dense growth of little pines over | 
him. which towered two or three taller trunks. | 


The ravine in which our camp was situated extended Here he thought he might find safe covert, but had 
back among the rocky peaks to the north-west; and a 


hardly gained it, when such a terrific outburst of 
small creek, bordered by alders, wild thorn and bull. growls and roars rose from the brook bank below, that | 
berry bushes, came down the bed of it, furnishing us | he was filled with fresh alarm, thinking the bears were | 
with a very handy supply of tolerably good water. surely on his track. | 
Two miles farther up, a second ravine, or gorge,| But he soon discovered the true cause of the uproar, | 
branched off, at almost right angles, to the north-east, | for on peeping out of the thicket, he saw that still an- 
just past an enormous cliff fully a thousand feet in | Other very large bear, followed by three little cubs, 
height, out from a shelf in the face-side of which grew | bad come out of a narrow ravine on the opposite side | 
a tall, slender pine and one of the largest yellow-birch | Of the brook, and was approaching the two smaller 
trees I have yet seen in the mountains. ‘The cliff with 


bears that were eating the calf. 
these two trees was picturesque and peculiar; and we | - A fight seemed imminent. 
made use of this landmark as a point from which to| ‘“‘Let them fight,” thought Kenny, “and I will be 
run several base-lines in our surveys. 


ready to shoot the survivors.” 
Kenny followed up the ravine that morning to“Birch. | But the brutes contented themselves with walking 
rock,”’ as we had named the cliff here, then turned off 


round one another and snarling; and the lad soon be- 
into the second gorge to the north-east—on the look | came aware that there were still others snorting and } 
out for elk among the bush-clumps, along the brook, 


growling at no great distance. Where they were, he | 
and in the little side.ravines which lead up betwixt the | could not for some minutes ascertain, the echoes in 
crags. | 


the narrow rocky valley were so confusing. At length, | 
He saw no elk, however, but after going along the | chancing to glance upward through the pine boughs 





second ravine for a mile or more, he started three | almost over bis head, he saw two great bears looking | wonderful power of contracting and relaxing them. 


wood-buffalo cows with their caives. 
At this season the wood buffalo cows are often found 
alone with their calves in the deepest recesses of the | him, our young Welshman was now in greater trepi- 


down off the crag which overbung the thicket. 





ONE BOY TO EIGIT GRIZZLIEs. 


Thinking the two on the crag above must have seen against its prey with lightning-like rapidity. 


open ground to geta 
better view, he pres- 
ently discovered one of 
the bears, stretched its 
full length on the 
bank. But he could 
see nothing of the rest; 
and fearing lest the 
cunning brutes might 
be lying in wait for 
him, he started for camp, and in his excitement ran 
almost all the way. We caught sight of him coming 
hatless and well-nigh breathless, just as we were sit- 
ting at our noon-day lunch. 

“I’ve met eight grizzlies, and shot ’em all!’ were 
the first words he said. 

At first we were inclined to laugh at him; but he 
went into the details of the affair so minutely, that, af- 
ter dinner, the Lieutenant and I went back with him 
to the scene of his hunting. 

As he had asserted, we found one bear, a pretty 
large one, lying dead on the ground, with three balls 
through its body Two more were discovered, too 
badly wounded to stir much, in the thicket. These 
two we despatched without difficulty, and from the 
bloody marks aud tracks, we could see that one or 
more of the others must have been seriously hurt. One 
of those lying in the willow copse would assuredly have 
weighed fully a thousand pounds. 

It is needless to say that our chain-boy was jubilant 
over the result of his hunt. 
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BOA-CONSTRICTORS. 


Some interesting facts about boa-constrictors were 
recently given by Prof Bickford, in a lecture at the 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 

The boas are seldom found of greater length than 
twenty feet, but some years ago one measuring forty- 
three feet was discovered in a large tree in South 
America, where it had been washed by a flood, and in 
it was found the ekeleton of a horse. 

All large snakes in attacking creatures of any size 
coil themselves round their victims with terrible force. 
Their object is not only to kill, but to crush the bones 
of their prey, so that there may be less trouble in 
swallowing it. Snakes, asa rule, are very slow in as- 
similating food. In many cases they have been known 
to coil themselves up in the forks of trees after their 
sumptuous repasts, and remain perfectly passive for 
days and weeks. 

A boa possesses muscles of great strength, and has a 


By this power it is enabled to dart its head forward 
Its long, 





357 


cuunolvery weil release it, and before swallowing its 
prey a boa-constrictor discharges upon it, from the 
roof of its mouth, an oily fluid, which makes its pas- 
» through a comparatively small throat, easy. 

A naturalist in New York Las the skin of a snake 
twenty-two feet in length, which he killed in South 





| America. 


“IT was up the Amazon, and being anxious to geta 
large snake, I offered a reward for one, and soon heard 
of a big felLow that had been scen about three miles 
from where I was. I immediately moved into the 
neighborhood, and after we had scoured the country 


| several days, the boy I had with me came running 


through the bush in great excitement, saying thata 
big boa and the saubas (ants) were having a fight. 

“The saubas are foraging ants that put to flight man 
and beast. When they enter a house the owner steps 
out and runs for his life, and when I came up to the 
snake I found it ina similar fix. It had swallowed 
some exceedingly large animal, and, whilst almost un- 
able to move, had been attacked by the ants. The 
grass, bushes, twigs, and leaves were black with the 
insects, and every moment or two the great reptile 
would lift itself in the air and sway about savagely, 
though without effect. 

“LT saw that the ants would destroy itinan hour, so I 
sent my boy back to the village to get a rope, and took 
to the trees inysell!, 

“In half an hour the boy returned with twenty men. 
I lassoed the snake, and we managed to drag him out 
of his retreat and away from the ants. He was so 
sluggish under this rough treatment that I was able to 
place my pistol within six inches of his head, when I 
shot him.” 


— ~@> 
Por the Companion. 


HOW HE TOLD HER THE STORY. 


Sure it's Nora! my own precicus darlint! 
Come over the wather to me! 

And you're just from the dear old countrie; 

Us yer own swate self see! 

I'd declare “twas 2 rose of Killarney 
On your beautitul check that lies, 

And the blue sky of ould Lreland 
Shines in your laughing eves, 


An’ how did you lave the eratures 
That's bound to me heart by kin? 

There’s Musther Patrick Mahoney, 
An’ me cousin Phelin Mebly nn; 

Is the Lily of Wexford marrica, 
She that was belle of the fair? 

An’ is ould daft Davie still livin’ 
And braidiw his long yellow hair® 





Mike's pig! has it grown a thrifle? 
That pig was the parish pick: 

I'll never forgit how it run betwane 
The fect of Father MeCrick; 

The praste wid his face to the elureh, 
And the pig wid his to the say, 

Wohin down went his riverenec, howling, 
Aw that was Aseinsion Day! 


“And how are the fayther and mother?” 
Och hone—what a quistion to ask! 
(Sure how will T tell the sad story ¥) 
So you've come from ould Lveland at last! 
Well—they waited aw’ waited for tidin’s 
And Larry—was wanted—awav- 
Where he gits betther work and foine wages; 
And the wife—she wint afther—one day." 





“They're not here in the city 2”) No, darlint 
They're in a nice countrie, ’ve heard, J 

Where there's gold in the strates ror the pickin’ 
Aw’ niver a black look or word; 

Where the lord of the place gives them freedom 

To take as much land as they will— 

And the still waters run in green pastures-- 
And they've stopped bein’ hungry and ill. 


“I think they grew tired 0° waitin’, 
A so took the best chance that come; 
For he wor but poorly, my darlint, 
Aw’ she wor sore heart-sick for liome; 
But now they are blooming and happy, 
Wid gardens an’ flowers to tind, =~ 
Aw niver a wish that's not granted— 
Wid plenty to kape and to lind. 
“Well—it does scem like heaven—my darlint; 
I—expect it’s—remarkably like — 
Now, don't go to sobbin’ an’ ervin’: 
There's Milly is left you, an’ Mike: 
hey are just as sweet childer as iver, 
Aw they're lookin’ like roses and dew 
So come to my heart, my sweet Nora, 
There's room there for them and for you.” 


MARY A, DENISON, 
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For the Companion, 


HINTS ON HOMELY OCCUPATIONS. 

The work which can be done on a farm ranks first 
on our list, because the materials are already at hand, 
and the necessary preparatory training can be obtained 
at home. 

It seems the absurdest of platitudes to tell the wives 
and daughters of American farmers that money can be 
made by making butter. But apparently, if they ever 
knew that it is a fact, they have forgotten it. . 

It is men who conduct “creameries” and manufac- 
ture oleomargarine and other greasy compounds by 
the wholesale. The wife of the wealthier farmer sel. 
dom enters the dairy; the poorer woman usually pos- 
sesses one of the numberless so-called “secrets” by 
which a small quantity of pure butter can be judiciously 
mixed with lard, tallow, etc., 80 as to deceive the cus- 
tomer until the butter ison the table. In how many 
dairies these recipes are used we should not like to 
guess. The market is overstocked with these mix- 
tures, which can only be sold at Jow rates. Even 
creamery butter before it reaches the consumer is 
often adulterated at the rate of seventy-five per cent. 

Some idea of the profits made at this business, if 
honestly followed, can be gained from the fact that 
there are half-a-dozen dairies under the management 
of women near New York, the butter of which sells at 
one dollar and fifty cents per pound, when the ruling 
market price is fifty cents. There is a steady demand 
in England for the highest grade of butter, which com- 
mands exorbitant rates, but the American supply 
brings a low price on account of its inferior quality. 

We have the cattle and the succulent pasture, to en- 
able us to compete with the best dairies of France ar 
Belgium. All that is lacking is attention to minute 
detail and the skilled work of women. 

The manufacture of cheese is equally profitable, but 
it, also, requires patience, intelligence and honest 
work. Dairies in which the American Stilton, Ched 
dar, and imitations of Brie, Neuchatel and Roquefort 
cheeses are successfully made are already conducted, 
on a small scale, by women. 

There are other ways by which a farmer’s wife or 
daughter, with a small portion of waste land and ac. 
curate knowledge of a special kind, can add to the 
family income. Let her, for example, learn how to 
graft and bud, and in the course of a year or two ehe 





sharp tecth point downward towards its throat, ro that, 


ean furnish young plants and trees to the neighbor. 


mountain valleys; but they are usually as wild and as | dation than ever. He cocked his gun and lay low in | having once drawn an object into its mouth, the snake | hood. 
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One of the largest nurseries in the West was |embroidery which will in certain places enable 
started by an invalid clergyman, his wife and | her to earn from eight dollars to ten dollars per 
daughter. All of the in-door work of a nursery is | week. The demand for this so-called Art-em- 
suitable for women. ‘The business of potting and | broidery is large and steadily increasing. 
growing flowers for the city markets is becoming | The painting of china has been attempted by so 
more profitable with every year. | many incompetent hands lately that the prices of 

If our farmer’s daughter does not live near a | interior work are very low. The same may be said 
city where the demand of wood carving and modelling. 
cut flowers is A woman, who for lack of the 
steady, let her send artistic sense, technical training 
her flowers, at moder- or thoroughness can offer only 
ate prices, to the near- mediocre work, need not now 
est town. She will hope for success. The eye of 
create a market, and the public is becoming better ed- 
the demand will in- ucated with every year, and in 
crease with the growth this business, at least, there is 
of the town in size and only standing room at the top. 
luxurious tastes. There are other kinds of semi- 

The raising ot flow- artistic work common in Europe, 
ers of delicate hues which could effectively be car- 
and perfumes, for wed- 
dings, funcrals, altar 
decorations, church 
festivals and private 
parties is profitable, 
but it requires expe- 
rience to be success- 
ful. The favorite flow- 
ers for these purposes 
are the tuherose, moss 
rose, calla lily and gei- 
aniums. Smilax is in- 
dispensable for the ar- 
rangement of wreaths 
and bouquets. All of 
these require for their 
winter growth cither a 
conservatory or bay 
windows, and the 
means of a nearly 
equal temperature. 
Calla lilies and geran- 
iums can be easily raised in 
abundance, but the 
requires peculiar skill and care, 
as does smilax. 

The culture of these delicate 
flowers and plants is a beauti- 
ful art. In towns of moderate 
size the demand for them is 
considerable, and a single fu- 
neral wreath usually sells for 
from five to ten dollars. It re- 
quires means to begin a con- 
servatory, and not only study, mosaic work, and fine work in | 
but an acquaintance with the use of soils, heat and | tortoise shell. But all these handicrafts, with 
moisture that books but imperfectly teach, to se- others better known among us, such as wood and | 
cure the best results, and also time to make aj steel engraving, require careful and long study be- 
fore they can be made profitable. 

Resecca Harpine Davis. 


for 





















tuberos 


ried on here by women. 
Among these are designing for 


HINTS ON HOMELY occuPATIONS. carpets, the coarser kinds of 


reputation as a special florist. 

The occasions for which such flowers are re- 
quired often make the purchaser indifferent in re- a 
gard to their cost. So after a time a large profit 
may be secured. 

The culture of such flowers is a healthful occu 
pation, and love of it grows with its continuance, 
as the florist acquires skill. The conservatory is 
a pleasure to the family and friends, and often So on the soul the first grief lies, 
affords the owner an opportunity for of PR ge Er peng enna oa oh» ~~ ue 
friendship and benevolence, and contributions to From breath that glorifies the oak. 
the rooms of the sick, the disabled, the aged and GEORGE H. COOMER. 
friendless. ee 

A conservatory may in some cases be cheaply HEREDITY. 
made of second-hand windows. It may be partly 


+> —_— 
For the Companion. 
THE FIRST FROST. 
The crisp morn smites with sudden cold 
Phings all unused to chilling hours; 


And see, how droop their heads of gold,— 
It is the first trost on the flowers, 


gilts 


amount of artificial heat will be needed. reproduced those of their ancestors. 
Herbs are a crop which occupy small space and | had young Brown the double chin of his father, 


one have ready transportation to a city, pay well.| gotten a hundred years ago. 
The orchard space, which is filled now with sour, 


The trifling trait 


Not only | 





COMPANION. 


“My mother’s mother was a Puguett. 
knew it.” 

Facial lines never lie in genealogical deposits. 

There is no end to the strange results of these 
transmitted tendencies. Take, for instance, the 
story of three sisters in Philadelphia. 
stout, practical, middle-aged women, wives of 
sea captains and grocers, and inherited a strength 
of family affection peculiar to all of their blood. 
One sister died last winter of apoplexy. The 
other two, overcome with grief, died on the same 
day, having no other ailment. All three were 
laid in one grave. 

The fact that a man inherits with the cleft chin 
of one grandfather his sensitive temperament, or 
from another with his firm jaw the persistent ob- 
stinacy which leads to success; that in one family 
there is genius akin to madness, in another drunk- 
enness, in another a passion for freedom, interests 
us all. 

It is better we should study these gifts from 
generation to generation, and use or mould them 
tor our purposes, rather than to huntout mythical 
coats of arms in a vain endeavor to recall a for- 
gotten ancestry. 


I never 


4@> 
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For the Companion, 
IRELAND. 
A SEASIDE PORTRAIT. 


A great, still Shape, alone, 
She sits (her harp has fallen) on the sand, 
nd sees her children, one by one, depart,— 
Her cloak (that hides what sins beside ber own!) 
Wrapped fold on fold about her. Lo! 
She comforts her fierce heart, 
As wailing some, and some gay-singing go, 
With the far vision of that G ter Land 
Deep in the Atlantic skies, 
St. Brandan’s Paradise! 
Another Woman there, 
Mighty and wondrous fair, 
Stands on her shore-rock :—one uplifted hand 
Holds a quick-piercing light 
That keeps Icng sea-ways bright; 
she beckons with the other, saying, “Come, 
© landless, shelterless, 
Sharp-faced with hunger, worn with long distress! 
Come hither, finding home! 
Lo, my new fields of harvest, open, free, 
By winds of blessing blown, 
Whose golden corn-blades shake from sea to sea— 
Fields without walls that all the people own!” 
JOUN JAMES PLATT. 


—— —~+or—- —_—_ 
NERVOUSNESS IN SPEAKING. 















A youthful speaker, nervous at the prospect of 


addressing a literary society on its anniversary, 


was advised by a clergyman to look upon the au- 
The 
suggestion was not a bad one, provided the youth 
had thoroughly prepared his speech for heads with 
The young man, though he did not know 
it, held in that nervousness, at least, one claim to 
For there is scarcely a 
public speaker whose words move men, who does 
not feel a similar tremor every time he rises be- 


dience as if it were so many cabbage-heads. 


brains. 


a place among orators. 


fore a great audience. 


“My throat and lips,” said the late Lord Derby, 
surnamed the “Rupert of debate,” from his dash- 
ing, fearless style, “when I am going to speak, 
are as dry as those of a man who is going to be 


| hanged.” 


Mr. Matthews, in his essay on “The Orator’s 
Trials,” has collected a number of cases to illus- 
trate the fact that the very sensibility which gives 
the orator his power makes him nervously anx- 


ious before rising to address an audience. 


Patrick Henry usually began with a hesitating ¢"®- 
timidity, which continued until the excitement of 
Pinkney, a 
Many a thoughtful student at school has noticed | haughty, defiant, and vehement orator, would 
under ground, in which case only a moderate how the features of many of his school-fellows | turn pale when about to speak, and his knees 
would tremble, as though he were Belshazzar, 
gazing at the mysterious hand-writing on the wall. | 
sell at high profits. The finest grades of fruit, if! but the veculiar draw] of a Brown dead and for- | Even years of practice failed to repress this ner- 


|speaking threw it off. William 





| 
| vousness. 


They were | 
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and most classical of orators, used to say he was 
sure of speaking his best, if he rose in a great 
fright. The more his heart beat the more certain 
he was that the heart of the audience would soon 
beat in responsive, sympathetic rhythm. 





FRUIT FOR SALE, 

46 a Southern-bound train halted ata station on a 
railroad in Virginia one day in last July, a colored 
woman walked through the cars with fruit to sell. 
She was dressed in a torn, dirty gown. Her hair was 
uncombed. Her berries were carried in a rusty old 
pail, in which was a gourd for measuring them. The 
berries were fresh and ripe, but she did not sell one. 

As she left the car, a clean, cheerful mulatto woman 
entered, in a tidy calico dress, a bright-tinted Madras 
handkerchief tied on her head. Above that was poised 
a tray filled with dainty little boxes made of white pa- 
per, heaped with the sparkling black berries. A green 
leaf, or atiny sprig of wild pink morning-glory, peeped 
out of each box. There was an exclamation of pleas- 
ure throughout the car, and nearly every box was sold 
before she left it. 

As the train left the station, a woman carrying a baby 
and followed by two other children passed up the aisle 
of the car. Every seat was full. A gentleman looked 
at her, scowled, rose, jerked up his valise, and growled 

| out,— 

“Go sit down.” 

| The woman halted, frightened and annoyed, unable 
‘to thank him, as he had stamped away to the end of 
the car. Another gentleman rose, swung the two 
boys lightly into his seat, relleved her of her valise 
until she was settled, opened the window for her, and 
with a smile to the baby and a bow to the mother, 
sauntered away, leaving her comforted and comforta. 
ble. 

“Ah,” said a shrewd old gentleman, “he puts his 
fruit into pretty boxes, not into dirty pails. Yet the 
fruit is the same after all.” 

The chance observation remained in the minds of all 
who heard it. In this country, especially in the North- 
ern part, much genuine tenderness and good-will is 
wasted simply because of the cold, ungracious manner 
of those who offer it. There are families in which any 
demonstration of affection, a good-night kiss, an inno- 
cent surprise, a little joke, is looked upon as weak and 
sentimental. The affection is deep and true, waiting 
for some great occasion to cull it forth, but the great 
occasion probably never comes, and the little chances 
pass unheeded every day. 

The fruit may be rich, and pure, and good, but no- 
body knows that it is so when it is hidden in rusty 
iron. 


+o ——_—___—__ 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

Teaching the young has now become one of the 
chief industries of civilized races. Within the next 
few days several millions of American children will 
put a bundle of school-books under their arms and 
trudge off to school. In the United States alone two 
hundred thousand teachers will resume their honora- 
ble labors. 

We have, at present, four hundred and seventeen 
institutions that pass by the name of College or Univer- 
sity, which give employment to, at least, four thou- 
sand professors. 

At the beginning of the Revolutionary war in 1774, 
there were nine colleges in the colonies, namely, Har- 
vard, founded in 1636; William and Mary, in 1692; 
Yale, in 1700; Princeton, in 1746; Columbia, in 1754; 
Pennsylvania, in 1755; Brown, in 1764; Dartmouth, in 
1769; Rutgers, in 1770. 

There has been much discussion during the vacation 
concerning the compensation of professors and teach- 
A service which numbers its members by the 
hundred thousand must be content witb a moderate 
average of emolument. The rank and file cannot pos- 
sibly be highly paid, for if our teachers had an average 
salary of one thousand dollars, the cost of education, 
including all the expenses, would amount to three hun- 
dred millions of dollars a year. 

The utmost that can be reasonably expected is, that 
a teacher shall be able by faithful and skilful service 
to win from time to time fair promotion, and finally, 
to secure peaceful old age. 





worthless apples, if properly cultivated and plant- 
best pears, plums or | 


ed with the varieties of 
grapes, would probably bring in more money than | 
half of the other crops of the farm. 

Probably the most profitable business for a} 
woman on a farm, however, is the growth of poul- | 
try of the finer breeds. One lady, who has had 
marked success in this work, says,— 

“T began with half-a-dozen eggs of a good breed | 
of chickens, which cost me five dollars. That | 
was my only outlay. I went on for three years | 
with frequent losses and discouragements ; steadily 
increasing my stock, however, and strictly limit- 
ing it to the very finest kinds. The demand for 
poultry or eggs in our neighborhood was small, 
and our farmers laughed at fancy stock. 
advised to advertise ina New York paper. I in- 
serted one notice of the stock I had for sale, and I 
have never been obliged to insert another. 
times receive fifty letters daily from customers. I 
have now over forty yards of poultry. I find that 
the higher grades pay best, but there is an im- 
mense amount of money to be made in this coun- 
try by the ordinary barn-yard fowl and its eggs, 
if women would only learn the business scientifi- 
cally and not take it up haphazard.” 

Another woman with some spare cash bought 
four Shetland ponies, and after a few years sup- 
ported herself entirely from her stables. 

In all of these undertakings the same rule ap- 
plies. Begin with a little, and let your stock and 
business increase with your experience and skill. 

Among the occupations by which women in 
cities and towns can make money without leaving 
the shelter of their own homes there are few which 
do not require a training more or less expensive. 
In the Decorative Art schools of the larger towns 
a woman who is already skilful with her needle 

1s taught for a few dollars mysterious stitches in 


I some- 


comes to life again like the seed buried for cen- | It is fortunate for the orator that years do not 
| do this. For without the sensibility which begets 


tuvies in the wrappings of a mummy. 


In the meantime, let us all, pupils and people, pay 


I was | 


These little likenesses in the face, very fre- 
quently correspond with and indicate some 
moral or mental feature held in common between 
the living and dead, just as, according to some 
horticulturists, each leaf and twig of an orange 
tree corresponds to a fibre and joint of the branch- 
ing roots below ground. 

There are certain traits which are, apparently, 
ineradicable in races. The vagabond tendency, 
like the drop of blood on Lady Macbeth’s hand, 
“will not out.” A Bishop in Ohio once brought 
home, and adopted into his family, an Indian boy 
of five. No principles or habits could have been 
better calculated to make a model of decorum of 
the young Sioux than those of the good bishop’s 
household. They had their effect. The lad after 
leaving college prepared to enter the ministry. 
But at twenty the savage instincts and hunger for 
freedom suddenly broke out uncontrollably, and 
the staid young theologian actually ran away and 
remained with his tribe. 

Romany children have been frequently brought 
when mere infants into civilized families, and 
there trained as English men and women. 
the end they invariably went back to the roving 
life of their people. 

| Race peculiarities, however, are not so curious 
objects of study, as the idiosyncrasies of certain 
families in both body and mind. Dr.O. W. Holmes, 
as everybody knows, is anexpert in these matters. 
It is said that he greeted a young Western student 
once as Puguett of Maine. 

“No, my name is Smith, and Iam from Kansas,” 
said the young man. 

“Impossible! I cannot be mistaken in that 
chin. Write home and see if they know nothing 
of the Puguetts.” 

After a time Smith of Kansas appeared again. 


i 





| it, one of the forces of oratory would be wanting 


But in | 


| the honor due to teachers; let us make much of them 
and of their calling, and be as liberal toward them as 
justice to other interests permits. The hope of the 
republic is in the teachers—and not those only who 
train the mind, but those who train the morals by the 
education of the conscience, and the enforcement of 


Tristam Burgess, ‘“‘the bald-eagle of Rhode Isl- 
}and,” while speaking, on some important ques- 
tion, in the House of Representatives, suddenly 
pointed his fore-finger towards his opponent and 
made a long pause. high religious principles. 
“That pause was terrible,” said a colleague to +<® 
| Mr. Burgess, on leaving the House. “To no one | A DETECTIVE’S SERMON. 
| so terrible as to me,” replied the orator, ‘for I | «That boy ought not to be a thief,” said the detec- 
| couldn't think of anything to say.” tive, as he closed the cell-door upon a lad of seventeen, 
“Nothing but strong excitement and a great oc- | whom he had just brought into a New York police- 
casion,” wrote Lord Macaulay while he was station. The Tribune reporter to whom the remark 
| looked upon as one of the orators of the House of was addressed, had noticed the intelligent expression 
| Commons, “overcomes a certain reserve and mau- of the boy, his clean person and clothing, and that his 
| vaise honte [bashfulness] which I have in speaking; , "Ue eyes were suffused with tears. ' 
| not a mauvaise honte which in the least confuses oa Cormeen a eon acatinaed te Getestivn, ensing 
z eae that the reporter was interested, ‘‘and he has a respect- 
| me or makes me hesitate for a word, but which able, hard-working mother, to whom he might bea com- 
keeps me from putting any fervor into my tone or | fort instead of a curse. He has been in jail twice al- 
my action.” ready, and now he will go to State Prison for burglary. 
Dr. Storrs, the most finished of pulpit orators, | He has fallen into bad company and they have led him 
whose extemporaneous sermons are marvels of | to bis ruin.” 
rhetoric, thought and eloquence, it is said, made a| ‘What influence do you consider the most, powerful 
| dead failure when he first preached without notes. | i leading boys on to crime?” asked the reporter, 
After floundering for twenty-five minutes, he came knowing that the detective had served many years on 
the police. 
— full stop. : — aia “Rum,” answered the man with a snap that empha- 
I sank back in the chair,” he said, describing | ,;,.4 the word. 
his mortification, ‘‘almost wishing that I had been | The reporter nodded assent, for his profession had 
with Pharaoh and his hosts when the Red Sea made him familiar with crime and its causes. But he 
went over them.” | looked at the detective as if he would like him to en- 
‘““My lords,” said the Earl of Rochester, as he | large on the theme. 
began a speech in the House of Lords, “I—I~—I | “You see,” said the officer, taking the hint, “‘this boy 
rise this time—my lords, I—I—I divide my dis- | lives ina tenement-house, and there is not much pleas- 
yi My lords, if ever I | ure for a boy in one of those houses, so he runs in the 
: | Streets, and associates with all kinds of bad boys. 


rise again i is 8 give you leav A - 
rise again in this house, I give 2 ou leave to cut There is not much wickedness that a New York gamin 
me off, root and branch, forever. | does not know about.” 


The lesson taught by these incidents is this : | “That's so,” said the reporter. 
The orator should master, but not eradicate, his «Ryery grog-shop,” continued the detective, “which 
| nervousness. Canning, one of England’s wittiest bears the sign, ‘Pool for Drinks,’ is a training-schoo! 














course into four branches. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





for young thieves. The boys become so fascinated | 
steal » order to get ated to pay for their enjoy. 
ment.’ 

“Did this boy begin in that way ?” asked the reporter, 
anxious to learn the lad’s history. 

“Yes,” replied the detective, glad to find an outlet 
for his compassion, for be really pitied the boy. ‘He 
began by stealing from his mother; but she would not 
have him punished. Then he stole from his employer, 
and lost his place. I caught him picking pockets, and 
he was sent to the penitentiary. When he got out he 
robbed a grocer’s money-drawer. Last night he and 


his ‘pals’ broke into a cigar store and carried off a | 


small quantity of the stock. After he gets out of 
prison, he may become an expert burglar, but his 
mother will die of a broken heart.” 

A sob from within the cell told the detective that the 
boy had heard him. Turning away from the door, 
he added, in a lower tone,— 

“Parents sometimes have much to do with sending 
their boys to the bad. If this lad’s home had been 
made a little pleasanter, he might have been a steady 
boy. His mother was always complaining and fret- 
ting. She kept nagging him, and you know a boy 
won't stay at home when that’s the sort of amusement 
he gets there. 

“[ know boys,” added the detective, as he gave a 
last look at the cell-door to see that it was all right, 
“who are growing up to be sober, honest men in the 
worst of tenement-houses. But, then, they are taught 
by their parents to expect punishment for evil-doing, 
and they have some sort of amusement at home.” 

—__ — —--- ~@r- ——— 
HASTEN SLOWLY. 

In these days of scramble and rush, we often wish 
that the boys would learn how much of wisdom there 
is in the old Latin motto, Festina lente, Hasten slowly. 


Scores of young men are betrayed into imprudence by | 


their impetuosity. They are always in haste and al- 


ways distanced. 


A distinguished traveller relates, that while in Eu- | 


rope, he started early one morning, to climb a moun- 
tain. Stimulated by the bracing air and inspiring 
scenery, he pushed on briskly, instead of husbanding 


his strength for the up-hill work before him. Soon 
after setting out, he overtook a peasant on his way to 
The man was walking slowly, yet witha 


the summit. 
steady pace. 


A Georgia cnniaintian, nine tothe Continent, | 
with the game and heated with beer that they will tells of a graceful tribute which Paul Hayne, the poet, nett’s leg? Two bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


paid to a lady he was visiting. 


@ On the last night of his stay she said to him, “Mr. 
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What removed the large lump from Thomas Ben- | Barlow’s Indigo Blue 

Adv, | x 

_— The Family Wash Blue. For e by Grocers. 
—— D.S8. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. elel Street, Phila. 





Please remember that HUNT’s REMEDY is the | 
Hayne, I wish when I am gone you would write three | best Kidney and Liver Medicine. (Ade. MAKE YOUR OW N RUCS. 


lines about me for Henry’s (her husband) sake.’ 

The next morning Mr. Hayne handed her these lines: 
“Three lines when thou art dead—it must not be! 
For nevermore couldst thou be dead to me! 

God’s angels sometimes leave their native sky, 
But ah! wy friend, the angels cannot die.” 





BANCROFT’S HOME. 

A Washington correspondent having visited George | 
Bancroft’s home in that city, under the guidauce of | 
the historian’s valet, describes it and its owner's habit 
of work as follows. 


| 
| 
| 


: , | 
Bancroft’s library is one of the finest private collec. | 


| tions in the United States, every book of it is valuable, 


ard it contains works in all the modern languages. 
There are over twelve thousand volumes, and these 


| are closely packed in the four large rooms which com- 
prise the literary workshop of their owner. 


No display is made in the way of expensive cases 
for the books. ‘They are kept in common shelves run- | 
ning along the wall without covering of either glass or | 
curtain. Bancroft knows his library perfectly, and 
could tind any of his books in the dark. 

The chief work-room is first entered. 
strect, and is very large and well lighted. In its centre 
stands a large table covered with books and manu. 
scripts; on one side of this sits the great historian— 
opposite him a young secretary and often in addition 
another, all writing and working together. 


out at some entertainment. He is gener rally asleep be- 
fore ten o’clock. He wakes very early, and works ; 
often before dayhght. He commences work at five | 
o’clock, and keeps at it until breakfast time, at 8.30, 
when he dresses and comes down stairs and has break. 
| fast. 

| Breakfast is with him a very light meal, consisting 
of some fruit, a cup of chocolate, an egg and a roll. 
He eats nothing more until dinner, when he takes a 
good square meal. lie does not think a man can do 
good brain work ona full stomach. 


After breakfast he goes again to work, and continues 


It faces the | S¢ 


Mr. Bancroft goes to bed very early, without he is | 


at it until between one and two, when he receives bis 


visitors. At 4.30 he goes out to ride, and comes back 
about seven. 
| he either chats, reads, or goes out for the evening. 
Mr. Bancroft has a beautiful home. 

| divides the house, and on each side of this are recep 
tion rooms and parlors, and at the left end is the din- 
ing-room. ‘The parlors are 

| from the different parts of Europe. 


At this hour he has dinner, after which 


A wide hall 


full of curious mementos 


Our traveller wondered, as he left the countryman | 
behind, that the inspiration of the atmosphere and the 
surrounding scenery had not produced upon him | 
the effect which he himself experienced. But before | 
long, the enthusiastic tourist began to lag, and by noon 
he was glad to throw himself down in the shade of a 
wayside tree. 

As he realized how severely he had taxed his 
strength, and that his fatigue made him loth to leave 
his shady resting-place, he happened to cast his eye 
down the valley. What was his surprise to behold the 


peasant of the morning swinging up the road with the 


same steady stride, as fresh as he was earlier in the 
day. The countryman, in his turn, passed the dis- 


comfited tourist, and, disappearing in the distance, | 


left him to his reflections on the new version of the fa- 
bled hare and tortoise. 

‘Two boys were employed in a large machine-shop, 
famous for its size and its good work. 
they began their work together. 
as an apprentice. 


One entered the shop 
During his minority he was to re- 
ceive thorough instruction in the various departments 
of the trade, and his wages were to be three dollars a 
week. His friend, however, would make no such 
bargain. ‘What did three dollars a week amount to?” 


embroidery. 
age as her husband—has a great talent for this art, 
and specimens of her handiwork are found in every 
room. 


embroidery. 
dences of her skill, and embroidered table covers, | 
| screens and tidies add beauty to rooms already artis 
| tically furnished. 


is its comfortable, homelike look. 
| it was made to be lived in and enjoyed. 


hat, by gearing his turning lathe to an eccentric motion, 
| is known to most people by a single anecdote, telling 
| how that piece of ingenuity almost accidentally brought | 


~ | him into notice and lucrative employment. Few who 
Five years ago | 


Another curiosity is Mrs. Bancroft’s needlework and | 
The old lady—she is of nearly the same | 


There is a set of chairs cushioned entirely with her 
A beautiful piano cover shows the evi- 


One particular feature about this house of Bancroft’s 
It seems as though 


Oe 


THE INVENTOR OF GAS-LIGHT. 
The Scotch youngster who made himself a wooden 


enjoy the warmth of the steam pipes and radiators in 
their houses, and the light of the gas-lamps in our city 
streets, or admire the magical working of the pneu- 
matic cash-tubes in the large city stores, know that the 
original inventor of these three wonderful conveniences 
of civilization was William Murdoch, the boy who 
made the wooden hat. 





PES =e | Turkish Rug Patterns, my iin colors on Burlap. 
a P : ’ Permanent Me ty at atalogue for stamp. E.S. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will cure your Catarrh, and | Frost & Co.,2 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper. 
do away with that sickening odor of the breath, [Adv 

A SPECIALTY. Grand collec- 


° PANS| F tion of 40 distinct varieties, em- 
When you have had Catarrh long enough, just send bracing ali the latest Nove/ties ; 


S w De 8. 
10 cents to DR. C. R. SYKES, 181 Monroe St., Chicago, | Pet 100 Seeds, 25 cents; 500 seeds, $1, postpaid, Essay on 


”ansies — free on application. 
for his “True Theory of Catarrh.” (Ade, ALBERT BENZ, Little Neck, N. Y. 
eencailllatietaints 


No trouble to swallow Dr. Pierce's “Pellets,” > i 0.00 AW A R D 


| (the original “little liver pills”,) and no pain or griping. | For the BEST POEM on ESTERBROOK’S 

| Cure sick or bilious headache, sour stomach, and cleanse pie hye a Must not pcan 56 linc nor 
. ‘ allude to other, makers. - 

the system and bowels, 20 cents a vial. (Adv. | close 10 cents, for which they will receive 12 

best assorted Steel Pens, No puffs wanted, 

Award made October Ist, 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John Street, New York, 


‘PECK & SNYDER'S 


Celebrated Tennis 




















HE “Teacher’s Provision” at 1. Carroll non 
Seminary aids students without money. ( eads Sree, | 








“| 
ag Academy. Located on N: arragansett | 
Bay. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, Prin., E. Greenwich, R. L. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Sttsstey: 


{ 
| Both sexes » Pe eonpeet toners. Instruction thorough, } 
Music Painting, Drawing. Climate i _very healthy, | 
| Begins Sept. 12th. Address H. K. TR: v rineipal. | 


LADIES! A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS _AND 
PATTERNS for Artistic Needle- Work, 
Kensington Embroider. . Tells how to make 20 Stiteh- 
| es, including South Kensington, Outline, sian, Tent, 
ar, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, ete. Sent by 
mail for 12 3-cent stamps. J. Fk. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE 


With full College & Classical Preparatory Departments, 
Superior advantagesin Music and Art, Steam heating and 
elevator. Address Rev. A.W. COWLES, D.D., E Inira, N. Y. 


MIAM! SCHOOL FOR BOYS & 


| camer Home comforts. Four courses of 
study. No limitations as to age. Careful 
personal supervision. No better equip- 














Our Staten Island and Standard 
oe “ ACH $5.00; All 
weights. . 

ta CATALOGUES FREE, 
PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 


126, 128 & 130 Nassau Street, New York. 


A CLEAR HEAD. 


“One year ago I was induced to try AYER’s PILLs 
as a remedy for Indigestion, Constipation and 
Headache, from which I had long been a great suf- 
ferer. Commencing with a dose of five Pills, I found 
their action casy and obtained prompt relief. In con. 
tinuing their use, a single Pill taken after dinner, 
dni Ameron. bog Kem aw 3 daily, has been all the medicine I have required. 
Trufant & Marsh, Oxford, Butler Co.¢ AYER's PILts have kept my system regular and my 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE head —, _ tied. Re _me more than = ~ — 

Offers superior advantages in a location of unriy alled V. Watson," 
beauty and salubrity. Ac on for catalogue and infor- : 39° 
mation LOUIS C., STANTON Chicago, June 6, 188% 


| “RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, a See of the stomach and bowels, try 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. PREPARED BY 
Fits for any College, or Government Academy. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


| 
| Non-aspirants for college-admission are prepared for 
Sold by all Druggists. 























152 State St., 











| business and social relations. Tactics and Military 
| Drill receive careful attention. Address the PRESIDE NT. 


MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


Regular four-year aaa a: Civil, Mechanical and | 
| Mining Engineering, Architecture, C hemistry, Physics, 
| Natural History, ete. Students are also ndinitted to 
partial or special courses, School of Mechanic Arts for 
nstruction in E nglish, Drawi ing, Mathematics and Shop- 
work. Next school year oe Be pt. 24, 1883, Entrance 
examinations Sept. Is and } M. 

WE RST EK R “WELLS, Secretary. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, P resident, 


_EDUCATIONAL. | 


883, The NEW , GALEN DOS AR of the 1834. | 
ENGLA C | 
Beautifully Illustrated, 64 pages. SENT FREE to} 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses | 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 
The Largest and best appointed 4s Music , Literary and 
Art School, and HOM E tor young ladie s, in the wor Ide 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR! 


| germs from the blood and pe 
—— and thus removes 
LE M A N 1e cause, CUTICURA, the 
great Skin Cure, instantly allays Riehing and Inflamma- 
tion, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals Uleers and Sores, 
oe 


restores the Complexion, CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite 
COLLEGE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in treating skin diseases, 
20 minutes of New York. 























uticutra 


(ui GREAT SHIN GURES 


Beautify the Skin. 
Purify the Blood. 


To cleanse the Skin, Scalp 
and Blood of Itching, Scaly. 
Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited 
and Contagious Humors, 

Blood Poisons, Ulcers, Ab- 
’ scesses, and Infantile Skin 
Tortures, the CUTICURA REM- 
EDIES are inf se a CuTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Puritier, comes disez 




















| and for rough, chapped, or grez skin, blackhe ads, 
| blotches, and baby humors. CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
the only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 cents; 





He entered the shop as a journeyman, or day-laborer, | 
Murdoch was an inventive fellow from an early age, 


Write for Circulars to . W. PALMS, Secretary. 





at six dollars a week. a ; | resembling our own Thomas Edison in the fertility and 
Now, the contrast is reversed. The apprentice has activity of his genius. 





Positions for all worthy grad- | Resolvent, $1. 
uates. Life Scholarship, 7-4 Karne national patronage. 
Ww 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass, 








just completed his time of service; he understands the 


His experiments in chemistry were performed after 


operation and construction of every machine in the | Working hours, and being driven with orders and al- 
} pees Rieti iol a ake. Neha most constantly on duty as a machinist, he was a mid- 
shop, and now earns eighteen dollars a week, besides | qje.aged man before his examination of different fuel 
looking forward to the time when he shall own a shop | vapors led him to the discovery of the excellent 
of hisown. The other is a journeyman still; he un- | re gg Lr eae ee : bie di 

: ee ie og 7 vo ja | and combining until he had proved his discov- 
deratands but one branch of work, and, therefore, is | ery;then he described it in a paper to the Royal 
often idle; and he never earns more than twelve dol- 


| Society, and received the large Rumford Gold Medal. 
larsa week. Which is ahead? Whose is the brighter That was all he got for his invention, for he 


rospect? never patented it. Had he done so he might have 
prospect? ae ead eA = : 
ag ? ; ‘ . ' been immediately rich; for though the common people 
Boys, it pays to plod! Don’t make quantity more | cried out against the danger of fire pipes, and mem- 
important than quality. The best work is work that | bers of Parliament scouted the idea of a light without 
takes time, and nowadays the best work is the work a wick, and Sir Walter Scott had his joke at “illumi- 
tint le wanted s nating London with smoke,” and even Sir Humphrey 
. —, ms | Davy ridiculed the new discov ery as impossible, he 
— lived to see gas used everywhere, in streets, shops, fac- 
“AT YOUR DISPOSITION.” tories, and private dw ellings. : 5 

ee a oe E An anecdote in connection with this invention, show- 
Spanish courtesy is extravagant in its expression. If | ing how ready in expedients Murdoch was, is related | 
you are a gues: at a Spaniard’s house and admire any- of him when he was in Manchester engaged in putting 
thing, the polite host at once says, with a bow, “It is | UP.@ Steam engine. He was invited, with Mr, William 
% é iene tag By ‘ Fairbairn, to dine at Medlock Bank, then at some dis- 
at your disposition.”” But you are expected to decline tance from the lighted part of the town. It was a 
it. The author of “Spain in Profile,” tells an amusing dark winter night, and how to reach the house over 
story of an American admiral, which grew out of this the bad roads was a puzzle to his companion; but 
custom : Murdoch went, and after a little delay got a bladder 
rp 5 filled with gas, and placing it under his arm like a bag.- 
The admiral had just arrived with the fleet at one of | pipe, discharged through the stem of an old tobacco- 


the Mediterranean ports, and a hospitable Spaniard, | pipe a stream of gas, which enabled them to walk 
learning of his arrival. se Sin des teubiade inner, | to their destination in safety 

pe g 8 al, se nt him an invit ation to dinner, Murdoch died in 1839, in a4 eighty-fifth year. 
which was accepted with Jonathanian readiness. 

Dinner over, the party adjourned to the drawing- 
room, where Admiral Jonathan, after the fashion of | 
his country, began to admire first one thing and then | 
another, especially one object of great beauty and cost- 
liness, thinking all the while merely to compliment his 
host on his taste. 

“Tt is at the disposition of your grace,” replied the 
courteous host. Stares, polite excuses, refusals, apol- 
ogies ved vain: fect was pack 2 pag 

gz “ . proved . ain; the object was packed up and sent | their home is ideally happy. 
to the admiral’s ship, who, happy in the possession of His taste is for painting, and she is passionately fond 
arare work of art, took no thought for the morrow— of music, which latter he does not at all appreciate, 80 
when the Spaniard sent for it! she has her musical entertainments while he is out 
ide. amniy ac x ‘ = : viewing pictures, and he is equally considerate of her, 
ci =P © stn At the disposition of your A lovely girl, now about sixteen years of age, came 
grace,” is all that survives of a once princely custom. into their house in this way: One cold morning a little 
One of the Spanish kings gave Charles I. the jewel of babe warmly wrapped up was found on a wood-pile in 
his picture-gallery because he had carelessly admired the town where the Craiks live, near London, and taken 
it. 








aan incnrnanemeeniei 


A BEAUTIFUL ANSWER. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, whose temperance work 
has led her to Oregon, found in a cottage out there an 
English family who, until recently, were neighbors of 
Dinah Muloch Craik. She gives, in the Advance, the 
following scrap from their talk about her : 


She is about twelve years .her husband’s senior, and 


to the work-house. 
The author of the choicest “home novels” ever writ- 
ten often visited this place on errands of charity, and 





A POEPS THINUER. stretched out its little arms in a fashion quit i- 
ener u sil > arms a Tasbion 
“Mr. Halleck has not written much,” said a literary ble. fod . ‘ Cisne 


gentleman to a critic, speaking of the author of “Marco adopted it as her own daughter. 
Bozzaris.” When it grew older some thoughtless children re- 


“No,” said the latter, “but a little well-written ie YCucd this history, and the girl came weeping to the Sewing Machine. 


author of “John Halifax,’’ who said,— 


immortality.” “My dear, don’t mind What anybody says; the real, 


Literary history, and musical history as well, proves deep truth about it is that the angels gave you to me, % | seribers only) for 25, The regular price is $45. We will prepay freight to®™ 


this true. 
survives. 


Models are forgotten; but the polished gem | “ hereupon the child was comforted and said, 
| that’s all!” 


| 
| 
| 
He kept on distilling | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


here she saw the wee waif, which smiled upon her and | and is so eas 


So Dinah Muloch-Craik took it to her home and 


“Don’t ever let the angels take me away from you— 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired is 
wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, and 
with full bust: the construction of inside of bust, under fulled piece, is that of 
a corset front, so that a corset. and perfect bust support is provided within a 
waist. In the Ope n Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, par- 
ticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the growing 
little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of 
sizes, all ages can be pertectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention the COMPANION 
| Directions for Measuring. 





” 
| Ladie +s’ Laced Ba ack and Boned, eae For Ladies and Misses, take a snug 
Sc 





hole Soft, re measure around waist over dress, and wil 
Miss * Boned, i: 75. | give it to us in inches - 
| bi = Soft, 150, For Children and Infants, take chest M PATENTED. 
| Chilare on’s and Infants’ 5 1,00. | measure also, and state age of child. Send for Circulars, 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 28'7 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Companion Waterbury Watch. 


The cut shows the watch two-thirds size, 

















The Companion Waterbury Watch is not only a reliable and beautiful watch, 
but it is durable, Having used thousands of these watches, we feel safe in saying that 
they give as good or better satisfaction than Swiss watches costing $10.00. 
The watch we here offer is an improvement over the old model, and is 
made exclusively for the YOUTU’S COMPANION, The works of this watch 
are enclosed in a nickel silver case, which is beautifully chased. It is stem- 
winding, and hasa knurled edge. We warrant every one to be a per- 
fect-running watch, 


Perry Mason & AN DIEGO, TEXAS, June 6th, 1883. 

I received my w rate rbury Watch, oan I must say that | am greatly and 
agreeably surprised. I never expected to receive any such a watch when 
I sent for one, Tam much more than pleased with it; in fact I cannot ex- 
press myself as I should hke. have it on now, and it is running as only a 
first-class watch can. I pr ize it already as L would if I had one — would 
cost $50.00. HAYES Dix, 
Perry Mason & Co, CADIZ, OHIO, June ith, 1883, 

Gents—On the fourth of July, 1881, I received from you a Waterbury 
Watch. I take this opportunity to let you know that it keeps — 
time, has not varied jire minutes in three months, ae rene given entire sat- 
isfaction in every respect. Yours truly, IHN T. TIMMONS, 


CHASED BACK OF WATCH. We offer the watch for sale, including the ani Chain with Charm 
Whistle attached and satin-lined case, for only $3.50, and 25 cents for postage and registry fee. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
THE COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. 


The Companion Sewing Machine has less parts than any other machine, 
y understood that those unacquainted with sewing machines can, 
with our instruction book, learn to run the machine without a teacher 
we offer the Machine at so low a price, Instead of employing 

agents at great expense, the eo allows us to sell the machine directly to our 
subscribers ata reduced price. The price of the Companion Sewing Machine is $45. ff 

Our Great Offer. On receipt of $25 in cash we will send you the Companion 
We warrant each machine. 

If will send us a postal card, = will send ie u free a full description 
of the ‘machine and the instruction book. We offer it for sale (to our sub- 


Stem-Winding. 
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| your nearest railroad station to any point east of Omaha. is 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


| . . 
| Publishers of the Youth’s Companion, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
THE WIND OF DEATH. 


Where mighty ruins, grim and vast, 
‘ith fallen architrave and span, 
Mark some dead city of the past, 
The golden suushine rippling ran, 
Two giant pals beside a well 
Rose with a stately, solemn grace, 
And sweet and elear, a camel's bell 
Made echoes in the lonely place. 





A white tent in the shadow gleamed, 
And close beside its open door, 
Above some salt, lance pennons streamed, 
The ready signs of peace and war: 
A nelzhing horse made answer low, 
To trampling steeds that nearer drew, 
And southward, like a rising cloud, 
The sand storm swept heaven's lustrous blue 





Silent upon his well-worn mat, 
With cager eyes and ready hand, 
The Bedouin chieftain, Kaled 
And watched the widening 8 
He heard the hoofs beside him erash, 
He heard the shouts that bade him rise. 
He saw the swords in anger flash, 
A cold light shining in his eves. 





eps of sand 


Then springing to his feet, he said, 
ln bitter words that cut and stung, 
“Well was it, that about his head 
Ferdullah dust and ashes flung: 
For he has lived to see a horde 
Of hireling slaves debase his name, 
And dares not curse the mighty Lord 
For this sad heritage of shame. 


“You are a hundred men to one, 
And yet I scorn your hoarded wrath, 
Even as yon distant, brilliant sun 
Scorns the black clouds that mar his path: 
Strike—jor the words | speak are truth, 
And ere L kneel unto a slave, 
The tame and glory of my youth 
Will rot within a lonesome grave. 





And his folded arms were clasped, 
is massive head was forward thrown, 
While bearded horsemen fiercely grasped 
Their swords, and sinews grew like stone. 
Backward they drew in sullen line, 
; ree with fearful might, 
Their pennoned lances grimly shine, 
Their eyes lame with a baleful light. 














Then like a bolt, that drives across 
The sky with hot and sulphurous breath, 
The dread sirocco’s sand plumes toss 
About them in a swirl of death: 
Its roar sweeps down the arid plain, 
And in the western distance dies, 
And silence holds unbroken reizn 
Beneath the cloudless, purple skies, 
Save that the camel bells are sweet 
Beyond the windless pals, and there 
The Bedouin’s slow and trembling feet 
Make weird sounds in the heated air: 
And southward, where the level sand 
Ran off in an unbroken sweep, 
Low mounds Iie scattered o’er the land, 
And hate aud wrath beneath them sleep. 
Titos. 8S, COLLIER 


—+ or 
For the Companion. 
“CANNOT BE RECALLED.” 

John Randolph possessed talents, social posi- 
tion, and gained great popularity. There were 
great possibilities within his reach. He became 
for a time the leader of the Democratic party in 
the House of Representatives. But he eventually 
lost the confidence of his political associates, 
alienated his friends, forfeited the influence he had 
acquired, and died a ruined politician. 

He belonged, by birth, to one of the old families 
of Virginia; he boasted that he was a descendant 
eof Pocahontas. ‘The death of his father in his 
childhood deprived him of masculine control, and 
the disciplino which comes from obeying a strong- 
er will. 

His mother was a true lady, and his step-father 
a high-minded gentleman; but neither of them 
exacted obedience from the boy, or taught him 
to control his passions. 

He grew up wayward, passionate, self-willed, 
and habituated to indulge his impulses. 

John Adams’ coachman happened to crack bis 
whip at Randolph's brother, when the crowd was 
pressing too closely on the President's carriage. 
Randolph confessed that this single incident, which 
he considered an unpardonable insult, made him a 
bitter and life-long enemy of the Adams family. 

Mr. Jefferson's popularity excited Randolph's 
jealousy. He also imagined that that great states- 
man had treated him with neglect. 
and resentment caused him to deliberately sacritice 
his position as leader of the House. 
tion was the gratification of his personal spite. 

Becoming embittered against Mr. Madison, he 
made sarcastic attacks on cardinal Democratic 
measures. His political associates could not stand 
this, and they lett him without any followers. He 
became a despised Ishmaclite, and his most bitter 


foes were of the party whose favorite orator he had | 


once been. At last even his constituents 
grew weary of his perversity, and refused to allow 
him to be their representative. 

Mr. Randolph was a believer in God and the 
Bible, and yet he seemed to deny his faith by his 
conduct. 

In his last years he had the opportunity to look 
back upon his once remarkable career, and to pass 
asober judgment upon the achievements and mis- 
takes of his feverish and eventful life. He was 
brilliant and impressive in speech, even after his 
political influence had declined, and he sometimes 
uttered moral truths that could only have been 
coined by a fiery experience. 


own 


In summing up the teachings of his life, he once | 


uttered these serious words: “Time misspent, and 
faculties misemployed, and senses jaded by labor 
er impaired by excess, cannot be recalled.” 

They are sad, trite, true. One might well read 
them slowly. like a guide-post’s warning by a 
purposeless an dangerous way. ‘Misspent,”’ 





Hlis anger 


His satisfac. | 
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‘‘Misemployed,” “Impaired by excess !” ‘The words | 
bring to view many causes that waste life; that 
'yob one of days, months, years, fruits and frui 
| tions 
| ‘Those days of opportunity turned against life's 
| purposes “cannot be recalled.” Nor can their re- 
sults be changed. ‘They are the building days of 
| the soul, and life stands at last a palace or a 
hovel. 

The thought has been expressed in a couplet by 
an American poet, which will long live: 

“Of all sad words of tongue or of pen, 
The saddest are these It might have been.” 
+e 
THE TERTIO-MILLENNIAL AT SANTA FE, 

Prof. H. O. Ladd in the Congregationalist gives a | 
graphic description of the pageant of the celebration 
of the three hundred and fiftieth year of the settlement 
| of Santa Fé. He remarks at the beginning that “the 
mineral development, already wide spread and so re 
markable that we have the products of three hundred 
| and fifty mines froma single country on exhibition, 
makes no such changes in «country as the tillage of 
the soil.” 

We may say, a8 a preface to the description, that 
Sante Fé, the meaning of which is holy faith, is be 
lieved to be the oldest town in America, although a 
greater for St. Augustine, Florida, has been 
| claimed and disputed. Its early history is associated 
| with Coronado, a Spanish adventurer, who sought to 
| find the fabled cities of Cibola, which like the halls of 

ancient Mexico, were believed to be filled with gold. 
Catholic missionaries followed in bis train, and estab 
lished missions in New Mexico. Among the first re | 
| ligious rites in what is now the United States were the 
celebrations of Holy Days at Santa Fé. The place was | 
first visited by the Spaniards in 1542, and its original | 
church is more than three hundred years old. } 

‘The three historic days, says Prof. Ladd, began July 
18th. ‘The first was the most novel. A street pageant 
was formed. Long lines of Indian warriors, marching } 
as usual with them, in single file, were at the head of | 
the procession, which extended one-third of a mile. | 
Four tribes, numbering about two hundred, in cos: | 
tume and weapons characteristic of the Aztec age, 
were a display true to life. The actors furnished their 
own paint and feathers, bare bodies, gaudy deerskin 
garments and weapons out of their every-day life. 
They are a strange, but not a mean.looking, body of 
men, 





age 





A Spanish cavaleade, in costumes and armor of three 
hundred years ago, represented Coronado’s warriors, 
Kspejo’s soldiers, and the expedition of the friars, in 
gaudy silks, satins, and velvets, with the banners of 
Spain and the cross. They made a scene bright with 
many colors and exciting to the Spanish-speaking peo 

ple. 
| I'he capture of the Pueblo, which followed tupon the 

entrance of the procession into the Exposition grounds, 
| was a truthful reproduction of historic fact. ‘The flat 
| roof of the large stone reception building was occupied | 
by two hundred Indian warriors. The Spanish troops | 
under Coronado surrounded it and drew themselves up 
in hostile array with fluttering banners. The Indians 
now crowded the battlements, shrieked their war 
whoops, brandished their spears and bows, and danced 
in fury and defiance before the invaders of their land. 
Soon the Indian chiefs came down into the throng of 
soldiers and heid a parley with Coronado, while the 
savages above more furiously expressed their rage. 
lhe chiefs at last submitted, and the Spanish banners 
moved up into the building and appeared waving above 
the motley crowd of Indians on the top of the Pueblo, 
who went through their forms of submission and 
| cheered their conquerors. 
| ‘Lhe cavaliers then marched into the Exposition build 
ing, and were seated in council with the Indian chefs 
standing or sitting in strange contrast around them. 

Addresses were delivered in Spanish and English, re 

counting the history of the Indians and of the Conquest, 

which greatly aroused the enthusiasm of the crowds 

looking on. The speech of Pa-ta-wah-ti-wa, the Zuni 
| chief, was listened to with intense interest. Rising 
solemnly amid the sea of faces, and forgetting himself 
in the historic pride of his people, he showed that he 
was no mean orator. Mr. Frank Cushing translated 
his Zuni speech into graceful English. This day 
closed with tableaux and Indian dances, by the Acomas 
Picuris, Mescalero Apaches, and Zunis around camp 
fires which brilliantly illuminated the arena, 

‘The second historic day, though less exciting, repre 
sented with richer, more numerous costumes the gen 
erally peaceful possession of New Mexico by the Span- 
iards. Several old Mexican carts were drawn in the 
procession, followed by flocks of goats, burros, and 
other tokens of agricultural industry. The courts of 
the Viceroys and Governor Generals at Santa Fe were 
| brilliantly displayed with leading characters and 
scenes remembered in the régime of sixty governors, 
who here exercised authority m the name of the Span 
ish kingdom. 

The third day represented the American occupation, 
| and appealed to the patriotism of the American citizen. 








| The scenery about Santa Fé is of the noblest charac 
ter, and must have kept in mind the grand dreams of 
the old Spanish adventurers. 





+o 
ABSENT-MINDED PEOPLE, 
“Tu such a case,” said a wit, on hearing of a remark 
able instance of presence of mind in danger, “I should 
’ The reverse of the wit's 
| wish is exhibited in the following anecdotes, for the 
| bodies are present while the mind is absent: 


| prefer absence of body.’ 


Munster, Bishop of Copenhagen, was noted for his 
absence of mind, an infirmity which increased as he 
advanced in years. 

Ile was accustomed, whenever his duties summoned 
him from home, to hang a placard on bis door announce 
ing, for the benefit of any chance visitor, that he would 
return at a certain hour. 

One day, being obliged to attend to some important 
business in the town, he affixed the usual notice, and, 
his errand accomplished, came home and ascended the 
stairs leading to his modest apartment. 

On arriving opposite his door, he glanced mechani- 
cally at the placard, and, entirely unconscious of his 
own identity, concluded that he was too early, and 
waited outside until the clock struck, when he sud. 
denly recollected who and where he was, and let him. 
self in. 

Perhaps, after all, the individual most notoriously 
subject to this infirmity was the country manager, 
Thornton. 

Thornton was staying with his wife at Brighton, 
whether for business or pleasure is not recorded, and, 
according to his usual custom, started one morning 
for a stroll on the beach before breakfast. 

It was nearly high tide, and, in the course of his 
| walk, the brightness of a pebble just washed by the 

sea struck his eye, and he took it up in order to exam. 
ine it more closely. 

Presently, it occurred to him that it was time to re- 
turn to the Old Ship, where the couple lodged, and, 
looking at bis watch, he discovered it was almost nine 


home just as the shrimps and fried bacon were placed 
on the table. 

Their departure having been previously fixed for 
that duy, Mrs. Thornton, after doing ample justice to 
the dainties provided, and not wishing to be late for 
the coach, turned to her husband and inquired what 
time it was, 

Whereupon, the manager, extracting the pebble 
from his pocket, began to stroke his nose (bis invaria- 
ble habit when in great perplexity) and, staring at the 
stone, fell to wondering how it came there. 

“What are you looking at, Mr. Tbornton?” asked 
bis astonished wife. ‘And pray, where is your 
watch?"’~ 

“My dear,” he replied, with a bewildered air, “I 
haven’t the least idea, unless”—here a fresh inspec- 
tion of the pebble appeared to suggest some faint re- 
membrance of the substitution—‘‘unless it is at the 
bottom of the sea.”"—Al/ the Year Round. 





—— 
For the Companion. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Fair Spring came dancing o'er the earth 

To the music of the spheres, 

And in her train tripped laughing June,— 
Love's promise to the years; 

But now the sweet and radiant maids 
Again have tripped away, 

And Summer pauses at the door, 
To bid the Fall good-day. 


September, bright and royal one, 
Our hearts are ever true; 

And though we miss thy sisters fair, 
*T will be the same with you. 

Our orchards wait thy ripening touch, 
Thy warmth, the winter's grain; 

And we, dear heart, need something, too, 
To help us bear our pain. 


So cold, so dark the days will be 
When thou hast said good-bye; 

Why is it that all precious things 
Are only born to die? 

Oh, would, September, w 
Example from thy day 

Live sweet and smiling, the same,— 
God's blessing on our ways 
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* ELEANOR KIRK. 





ANECDOTES OF SHERIDAN. 

Gen. Sheridan, who is soon to fill the place now oc- 
cupied by Gen. Sherman, is fifty-two years of age. 
His mother, a good old woman of eighty-three, lives in 
a humble home in Perry, Ohio, to which once a year 
her distinguished son makes a pilgrimage. A writer 
in the Chicago Neves telis these anecdotes of the man: 


One who knows him well vouches for the truth of 
the story that the first time Phil Sheridan was ever on 
a horse was when Bilt Seymour, a boy in Perry County, 
Ohio, put him on a fiery animal, unsaddled, unbridled, 
and told him to hold on with his knees. 

And he did until the horse bad galloped about two 
miles across an open country, when the beast came to 
a halt. Phil was still on his back holding on with his 
knees. It became the talk of the country. 

He was an errand-boy and the driver of a water-cart 
in Zanesville. His elder brother had some influence 
with the Congressman of the district, and in 1848 had 
Phil appointed as a cadet to the United States Military 
Academy. 

In school he was a student. The honor of discover- 
ing his merits as a soldier lies between Gen. Grant and 
the late Edwin M. Stanton. 

The two latter and President Lincoln were talking 





one evening about the cavalry being without a head or | 


leader. Buford was dead. 
‘“‘How would Sheridan do?” asked the Secretary of 


ar? 

“That's the very man,” answered Gen. Grant. 

“Do you know him?” asked President Lincoln. 

“I do,” replied Gen. Grant. “I watched him at 
Missionary Ridge.” 

“Send for him,” responded the President. 

Once, after a certain battle, Gen. Sheridan wenton a 
visit to bis native heath. The fact that he was com- 
ing stirred up those along the way. They prepared 
him a royal reception. 

One of the trains came in and a shout went up. The 
crowd seized a richly uniformed soldier, and the hur- 
rahs for Sheridan circled to the sun. ‘The bands 
played and the anvil artillery belched. The soldier 
was carried to a coach, and the committee was crushed 
by the populace. 

As the conveyance was about to move, some newspa- 
per reporter chanced to discover that the guest was 
another man—Col. Mike Sheridan, the brother of the 
general. He had submitted to the inundation of wel- 
come. 

The next train brought in the right man. The ex- 
citement was not quite so intense, having spent its 
force on Col. Mike. The way was open to the old 
stage-coach, which waited. 

The committee bowed at the door. The warrior, ar- 
riving at the step, motioned the committee to precede 
him. The members went in and were seated. 

Then the general shut the door, and said, ‘‘Gentle- 
men, with your permission I will ride with the driver.” 

‘The master of the reins glowed like a heated fur- 
nace. He drove away in a manner that was stately. 


—_———_+or-—____——_ 
A NEWSBOY’S KINDNESS. 

A writer in an English magazine, who describes an 
emigrant’s journey from New York to San Francisco, 
says that “civility is the main comfort that you miss,” 
and yet he tells an anecdote which shows that he met 
with kindness, though roughly proffered : 

I mast tell here an experience of mine with another 
newsboy. 


perhaps, their most bewildering 
newly landed. 





knew another, and bad a letter to still another; but. 
on sending our cards in from the lobby, we discovered 
that none of them were present. 


« My friend said to the doorkeeper, in Lis sweetest 


voice, laying his hand on my shoulder, ‘This is a dis. 
tinguished stranger from America. He is one of our 
most celebrated redacteurs.” 1 straightened up and 
looked modestly away. 

‘*Hime truly sorry that I cahn’t let ye bup, gentle. 
men. Hime very frenly to’Mericans. But it wud be 
— ez my head wuz wuth to let ye hup without a 
order.”” 

“I can’t get used to your money,” said my friend, 
taking out a two-shilling piece; ‘‘now just tell me how 
much that is in American money.” 

“That,” said the doorkeeper, slily taking the coin 
and biting it, “his about ekle to your arf-dollar.” 

“Now you give me a couple of orders,” said my 
friend, “for us two distinguished Americans, and we 
will go in and sit with Mr, Gladstone while you figure 
on this. I'll leave the coin with you till I come out.” 

The doorkeeper smiled, calmly lifted up the gold. 
fringed flap of his side-pocket and fished out two 
printed orders, saying, **Ez luck would ’ave it, ’ere’s a 
couple as some honble member give me to give to some 
friend of ’is’n which was a coming in to-night which 
’asn’t come.”? We took the orders and passed in. It 
costs something to get through a land which doesn’t 
apparently contain many public servants with strength 
of mind enough to refuse a shilling. 


————_—+<@»>—_- 
WITTY. 

The Rev. Dr. Backus, a former president of Hamil- 
ton College, N. Y., was noted for his quaint sayings, 
of which the New York Sun gives the following as 
specimens: 

It is related that when Jefferson was elected Presi- 
dent Dr. Backus, then preaching at Bethlehem, Conn., 
delivered a vigorous sermon on the dangers attending 
the election of a professed unbeliever in Christianity 
to the Chief Magistracy. 

‘The result was prosecution for libel. The doctor 
Was summoned to appear at Hartford. He startedina 
chaise, the marshal accompanying on horseback. 

The doctor’s horse was a good one, and the officer 
had to use whip and spur to keepup. At length he 
shouted, ‘Mr. Backus! Mr. Backus! you ride as if 
the devil was after you.” 

“Just so, just so!" shouted the doctor, as he chir- 
ruped to his horse. 

When he went to Hamilton College, he took with him 
a large, old-fashioned cutter made to last. While rid- 
ing to Utica one night a fast driving young man ran 
against the cutter and was pitched into a snow bank. 

“‘What have you got there?” he cried from the snow 
bank. “Old Connecticut oak; proof against all green 
saplings,”’ shouted the doctor. 

In one of the college classes was a youth who thought 
he was a wit. After the president had listened to his 
vapid productions a number of times he metaphorically 
sat down upon the young man with,— 

“My young friend, I am very fond of Attic salt, but 
I don’t like shad brine.” 

In those days they had early, very early prayers in 
the college chapel. ‘The students who were late com- 
plained that the bell didn’t wake them. 

President Backus, after reproving them several times, 
called the whole body of students together and ad- 
dressed them on the importance of good habits, and 
among others of early rising. 

He hoped they would tryto wake up in time for 
prayers, but he confessed that the bell was a poor af- 
fair, “little better than a fur cap with a lamb’s tail for 
a clapper.” 
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CAUTIOUS, 

During the political life of Martin Van Buren, he 
was assailed by such epithets as “The Little Magician,” 
“The Kinderhook Fox.” These epithets derived their 
offensiveness from the fact that Mr. Van Buren was in- 
clined to act upon Talleyrand’s maxim, “Language is 
given us to conceal our thoughts,” and was very cau- 
tious about committing himself to an opinion. The 
following anecdotes illustrate his peculiarities: 


When Secretary of State he once wrote a letter, but 
before sealing it he handed it to one of the clerks in the 
department to read. “I want you to read this letter 
and tell me what you think of it,” said the Secretary. 

The clerk politely obeyed, and returned the letter, 
saying that it was as unintelligible to him as if it had 
been written in Chaldee or Greek. 

The Secretary smiled as he received it, saying, “That 
will do; I think it will answer,” and seemed as much 
pleased as a man who has invented a cryptogram of 
which he alone holds the key. 

His non-committalism was a standing joke among 
his friends. Once a knot of politicians was discuésing 
= claims to the Presidency on board an Albany day- 

oat. 

In dissecting his private character, one of the gentle- 
men remarked that he was one of the most non-com- 
mittal men that ever lived. When the boat landed at 
Kinderhook, to the surprise of the party Van Buren 
stepped on board. 

In order to test the point of discussion a wager was 
laid between two of the politicians that Van Buren 
would not give a categorical answer to the simplest 


' question that could be propounded. 


I tell it because it gives so good an example | 
of that uncivil kindness of the American, which is, | 
character to one | 


One of the party was deputed to go to the “Fox” and 
ask a question which had Been agreed upon. 

When the question was asked,—“Mr. Van Buren, in 
order to settle a dispute, can you tell us where the sun 
rises?"’—the latter hemmed and hesitated, and pres- 
ently said, ‘‘The terms east and west, sir, are conven- 
tional, but”—— 

“Hold on, that will do,” interrupted the other; “I 
have lost the bet.” 
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QUICK. 


It was immediately after I had left the emigrant | Among the disagreeable people we meet there is 


train; and Lam told [ looked like a man at death’s 
door, so much had this long journey shaken me. 

I sat at the end of the car, and the catch being broken 
and myself feverish and sick, I had to hold the door 
open with my foot for the sake of air. 


In this attitude my leg debarred the newsboy from | 


his box of merchandise. 

I made haste to let him pass when I observed that he 
was coming; but I was busy with a book, and so once 
or twice he came upon me unawares. 

On these occasions he most rudely struck my foot 
aside; and though I myself apologized, as if to show 
him the way, he answered me never a word. 

I chafed furiously, and I fear the next time it would 
have come to words. 

But suddenly I felt a touch upon my shoulder, and a 
large, juicy pear was put into my hand. 

It was the newsboy, who had observed that I was 
looking ill, and so made me this present out of a tender 
heart. 

For the rest of the journey I was petted like a sick 
child; he lent me newspapers, thus depriving himself 
of his legitimate profit on their sale, and came repeat- 
edly to sit by me and cheer me up. 


4 
ENTERING PARLIAMENT. 

A shilling in the palm is a wonderful talisman in 
England to open sealed doors, as any traveller discov- 
ers. An instance of this petty bribery is related by a 
correspondent of the Detroit Post, as follows: 








I delayed availing myself of Minister Lowell's offer 
of an “order” to visit the houses of Parliament, and 
last evening the notion seized me to go, notwithstand- 
ing, and take my chance to get in. <A friend was in 





o’clock, the hour appointed for the morning meal. 
Vutting the pebble carefully in his pocket, he me 
chanically tossed his wateh into the water, and reached 


similar mood, and we started off. My “Guide” says, 


| “Nobody can be present at a debate in the Commons 


without an order from a member of Parliament.” I bad 
met two of the members in New York, my friends 


none more offensive than the shoddy aristocrat—the 
man who pretends to be a fine gentleman, when he is 
only a low fellow. 


We once knew a person of this class, who so de. 
lighted in exaggerated pretensions that on a certain oc- 
casion, when offering a few pears to a lady, he re- 
marked that ‘‘they grew in his father’s orchard.” The 
orchard consisted of a yard with one solitary pear tree. 

Time went on and in ’62 he had in some mysterious 
way secured a captain’s commission in a Rhode Island 
regiment. He carried his snobbishness into the army, 
and was heartily disliked by his brother officers. It 
happened that there was a young lieutenant in the regi- 


| ment who had been a fellow-townsman of our boaster ; 


but not so much asa nod of recognition did the doughty 
captain vouchsafe him. One day, ina spirit of fun, a 
comrade brought the pair together and introduced the 
subordinate as an old acquaintance of the other. 

“Oh, ah, yes; Lieut. A——. Delighted, I'm sure,” 
drawled the snob. “I believe I used to know you 
when you dug clams for me father.” 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply, “I thought you must re- 
member me, I came so often for the money, and,” he 
added, “I believe the last bill is still unpaid.” 


——_——_—+@—___ 


A sTorRY is told of a woman in Newton, N. J., who 
wanted to keep up appearances, and who was often 
thwarted in this by an innocent and matter-of-fact 
daughter. One day, when a visitor was present at 
table, the woman said to her daughter, ““Where are 
all our knives?” ‘Here they are, both of them,” was 
the astounding reply. 


A sToRY is told of an old gentleman who always took 
notes of his minister’s sermons, and on one occasion 
read them to the minister himself. ‘Stop, stop!” said 
he, at the recurrence of a certain sentence; “I didn’t 





say that.” “I know you didn’t,” was the reply; “ 
put that in myself to make sense.” 











SEPT. 6, 1883. 
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For the Companion. 
ON THE BEACH. 

“We don’t always want girls tagging ’round.” 

“Yes, we do. If it don’t suit you, you needn't 
come.” 

As Hugh, Kitty’s younger brother, did not like 
this way of putting it, and as Bert, Kitty’s older 
brother, had a way of settling things, nothing 
more was said about girls. 

And Kitty skipped around getting on her oldest 
play dress, very much delighted at the prospect of 
a good long play on the smooth sand at the head 
of the little bay. 

Mamma was never afraid to trust her with Bert, 
although the house in which they were summer- 
ing was some distance from their playground and 
out of sight around a little headland. 

The bay was a tiny one cnough—just a deep 
curve in the shore line, into which a small drop of 
the great sea seemed to like to stray as if to take 
a friendly smile at the pretty hills which surround- 
ed it. 


| » ee R > “ - 
| **Now poor Hugh won't get his scolding.” Reach- | into Lis mischiet-loving brain a strong desire to 





Hugh took hold of it, much amused at sight of | 
| the terror on Kitty’s face. And as one little bare 
foot was set timidly before the other, there came 


hardly thinking what she did, ran along the spar 
to the fort. 


“[T knew it! I knew it!” she cried, joyfully 





ing under the water, she drew out the fishing 
tackle which careless Hugh had laid on the spar. 

It had fallen in where the shadow cast by the 
morning sun had hidden it, but now at high noon 
she had seen the glitter of the shining spoon. 

She wound up the lines and set the delicate flies 
on achip in the best order she could. Then looked 
about, half frightened at being where she was 

“How can I get back? Bert will help me, but | 
even then I’m afraid.” 

She sat a long time waiting for them to come | 
back, listening to the soft lap of the water, and | 
watching old Johnny Dray, the fisherman, as he | 
waded out for his little boat, which he kept tied 
to a stake at some distance from the shore, in or- 
der, her father had told her, that it might not be 
injured by tossing against the pebbly beach, and | 
wishing she were as little afraid of the water as | 
Johnny was. | 

“Hold the fort!” cried Bert, coming at last. 


} 


“How am lever to get off?” said Kitty, rue- | 
fully. 

“That’s easy enough. 

“I’m afraid.” 

“T’ll carry you, then.” 
“Oh, that would be worse. 
Oh! Oh! be careful now, Bert!” 

“Hugh, you steady that spar 


I'll lead you.” 





An old hull of a fishing vessel lay near a bit of | 


decaying pier which gave 
fine chances for clamber- 
ing about. 

A big spar which might 
have been its mast lay 
near, the other end of 
which reached out to what 
the boys called the fort. 
The fort was a little knoll 
of sand washed up by 
such waves as managed 
to find their way into the 
bay, assisted by pieces of 
timber and a toy cannon, 
into quite a warlike as- 
pect. 

Kitty had never visited 
the fort. Bert had coaxed 
and Hugh had laughed 
at her, but she never 
could summon up enough 
courage to cross the nar- 
row bridge which led to it. 

To-day Hugh settled 
himself on one end of the 
old hull. 

“Now, Kitty, don’t you 
throw any more stones 
ito the water. I’m going 
to fish.” 

‘Poh !”’ said Bert, ‘there 
aint any fishing here. 
We've never caught a 
thing here in our lives.” 

“IT know we haven't, 
but that’s because we 
haven't had any decenm 
tackle. Look here!” 

Bert opened his eyes in astonishment. 

“Fred's flies and spoon! Won't you catch it, 
though—when he catches you.” 

“He won't catch me. I'll put ‘em all back be- 
fore he knows it.” 

“You'd better. He’s going up to the lake fish- 
ing with all those young fellows to-morrow.” 

Hugh fished a long time, but was finally obliged 
to acknowledge that even the most approved fish- 
ing tackle was not enough to catch fish where fish 
never came. 

He joined Bert in making repairs on the fort, 
where a great deal of hard work was found neces- 
sary. After a while a bit of string was wanted. 

“Cut a little bit off Fred's line,” suggested Bert. 
“Tt won't hurt it.” 

Hugh ran upon the old hull and came back 
more slowly, looking on the ground all the way. 

“Hurry up,” said Bert. 


“Why. I don’t exactly know where 'tis. Where | 


could I have put it? It’s the strangest thing!" 

“‘Humph!” said Bert, rather scornfully. ““Mam- 
ma never seems to think it very strange when you 
can’t find things.” 

But he very kindly helped scatter-brain Hugh 
in his search, and Kitty joined them as over hull 
and pier and sand, and under water, their eyes 
anxiously peered. 

Hugh's face grew blank and yet blanker in the 
very unpleasant prospect of having to tell his older | 
brother of the loss, for Fred was very particular 
about his fishing tackle. 

“It’s no use,” said Bert, after an hour’s patient 
hunt. “You'll have to take your chances, Hugh. 
Let’s go ‘round the point and get some clam shells 


to finish off the top of the fort. I sawa big pile 


up there.” 


in the water.” 


For the Companion. 


SOMETHING ABOUT INSECTS. 
Ants, 

An Englishman who has studied insects and 
plants for many years, has just written a book 
about ants 

He says that he had read so many stories about 
them that he thought were not true, that he de- 
cided to watch them for himself. 

He made some nests of glass, with one side of 
wood, and kept them in boxes or on stands; then 
he went out of doors and dug up an ants’ nest, and 
put it over one of his nests, which had water 


| 
| 
| 
' 


around it, and was between two plates of glass, | 


so that the water co..ld not go away into the air. 

After a while, when the ants’ own nest grew 
dry, they went to the moist earth, near the water, 
and began to dig a new home. One family has 
lived in the same glass case for cight years, and 
two queens have lived all that time; longer than 
some of you. 

But, you say, how did the man know that they 
were the same queens ? 

He marked their backs with paint, which lasted 
a long time, until their friends cleaned it off little 
| by little. Then he put on more. 


) see her fall into the water. 
to see her splash and to hear her scream! and it | 
could not possibly Lurt her. | 


‘‘How did you ever get there ?” 


Vil walk—but— | 


It rolls a little | tor me!” 


| Ants, bees and wasps belong to the great family | 


What fun it would be 


He gave the spar a slight joggle, but she threw 


| 
| 
up her arm, and gazed at him with such an ap- 


; peal tur sympathy in her fear on her sweet little 
| face that he could not find it in his heart to play 


such a trick upon her. 

With all his might he held the spar firmly till 
she was where he could reach out his arms to help 
her as she sprang ashore. 

“How did you get out there all alone?” again 
asked Bert. 

“[ don’t know. I was so glad that I was there 
before I thought. Look, Hugh, look!” laughing 
and clapping her hands. “This is what I went 
for.” 

“Mamma,” said Hugh that evening when he 
was alone with her, “do you think it was the 
good Spirit you talk about that put it into my 
heart just in time, not to give Kitty a dousing ?” 

“I’m sure of it, dear. The good Spirit is always 


whispering in your heart, teaching you to be | 
}manly and tender and true. 
| will hear His voice just when you need it most.” 


If you listen, you 


“Just think how I should have felt, mamma, 
if I'd been so mean just when dear little Kitty 
had gone out on purpose to get the fishing-tackle 


SyDNEY Dayrg. 





One day, a working ant had been hurt, although 
| she was still able to feed. After a while another 
| ant came up to her, crossed antenne with her and 
began to feed. Afterwards three other ants went 
| to get their syrup, but not one of them took any 


| 


| notice of their poor sick sister. 
happened several times. 

One day, an ant had been almost drowned, and 

some of the others, whose backs Sir John had 
painted, went by eighteen or twenty times without 
| noticing it. 

On another day, after three had gone by with- 
| out noticing another half-drowned ant, a fourth 
| picked her up and carried her to the nest. 

One poor ant had never had any antenne, and 
for a long time did not leave the nest. One day, 
Sir John found that she had wandered out and lost 
| her way. She soon met some ants of another 
| kind, who attacked her and wounded her. After 
{a while one of her own family came by, picked 
| her up and carried her home. 
| Ants know their friends after they have been 

separated from them for a long time. Sir John 
| took half the ants from a nest, and after six weeks 


| marked one and put it into its old home with a 
stranger. The ants in the nest flew at the stranger, 
| but took no notice of their old friend. . 


He did the same thing about once a week for a 


The same thing 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
SEPTEMBER PUZZLE. 

Place theright words for the definitions in their or- 
der aud divide the letters 60 as to read a sentence quot- 
ed about September. 

An abbreviation very common in a date; a word that 
in days means a day returning at certain seasons; the 
month which Spenser calls “the fayrest mayd on 
ground,” the author who first dated history from the 
Christian era; a secretary, or a king’s clerk; five hun 
dred; a Roman weight of twelve ounces; a plural pro 
noun; upon; a contraction of a conjunction; a letter 
sometimes branded on criminals; erect and compara- 
tively slender; useless and troublesome plants. 

2 AvunT Ligziz. 


CHARADE. 

My first is a compact of nations; 

My third is a state of tranquillity; 
My second and fourth are small words; 

yet to govern they have the ability, 
A city,—the gayest on earth,— 

Is my 77th, you will please to remember; 
Yet “twas there that my whole had its birth, 

Don’t forget, ’twas the third 

of September, , 
whole is one hundred 
years old; 
"Twas a famous negotia- 





y 


tion, 
Which gave to our country 
arank; 
For then first ’twas ae- 
knowledged a nation. 
8. 8. D. 


ANAGRAMS. 
(Works of a celebrated Eng- 
lish Novelist.) 
The Marble Door of: Mimre. 
Slow’s Lantern. 
Pictures of Arbroton. 
Peter Hiat. 
Gigam Nunnery. 
The Pipe of Vakreel. 
The Hermit of Fripada. 


4. 
NAMELESS PUZZLE. 
The initials of a society, 
plus a common name for the 
places of their former ac- 
tions, form the name of an 
illustrious member, who be- 
came President of the Unit- 
ed States. What is the so- 
ciety and who the man? 
M. J. @, 
5. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
Wise answers we look for, 
when questioning 141*1; 

Spenk wisely, and others 
will soon 2**2 **2, 

Good noneenee is relished at 
times by all ages, 

But, fools, hide your heads. 
Only fools reck o’ you. 

Did you in vacation ne'er 
ride on a 3**3**3? 

Yet you’ve had more good 
times than ever were 
4e*4 #4; 

Now right-nbout-face, each 
child of the million; 

Your leesons in achool, 
study hard to get hold of. 

Did you, abecedarians, e’er see an 5, 5, 5? 
Don’t you wish to be like him? Then don't wriggle 
80. 
Write letters in order, and count them with zeal, 
“ou'll find the three middle ones,—6, 6, and 6. 
| Do you study subtraction? ‘Tis right there to 7**7*7; 
| But 7**7*7ing otherwiee 16 not a joke, 
; As business men often have proved to their sorrow, 
When they live upon others, they trouble 8*8*8. 
My rhymes are uneven, but might be still 9*9*9, 
And when you have guessed them, you'll find the 
rat. 
(Ha! I must be spry, for there comes an intruder!) 
The name of this month will clearly define. 
The last 9 spell out the esthetic ******Fe*, 
And there in between them, like peas in a pod, 
Another 9 see! Search the grove, field and bower, 
And gather great Lunches of bright ****+*+*«, 
Litian Payson. 


6. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

The words whose definitions are given in the first 
column are to be syncopated, and then traneposed, te 
| make those in the second. After the transposition, the 

second line read down will give a certain season of the 
| year; the fourth line, read in the same manner, what a 

tree does; combined, something we are fond of gather- 
ing. 








Truly. To reunite, 
Part of each day. Musical notes. 
A meal. A fastening. 

| Prices. weet. 

| A noise. A color. 
Grazed. An herb. 


| GILBERT Forrest. 





Conundrums, 
Which of your relatives are dependent upon you fer 


| of membrane-winged insects. : * widcnap tue : 
| 8 month, and every time the stranger was killed or | a living? Your uncles, aunts and cousins; for without 


If you look at a bee, you will see that its wings 


are somewhat like those of a fly, but that it has driven out. 


At last, after a year and nine months, he put 


| twice as many. 
| ‘But ants have no wings,” you say. 

Some ants never have them. 

The queens and workers, who take care of the 
young, are without them. The males, however, 
can fly. 

Sir John, the man who observed the ants, is 


Kitty said she would stay where she was. She | busy and away from home much of the time, but 
was making asand garden, edging the beds with the | his young daughters and their teacher help him, 
pretty white pebbles which lay on the beach. Then | by looking at the ants every hour. 


she got on the end of the spar and leaned. 
water to watch some funny little @ 
there. 

“What's that shining thing out 
fort?” she said to herself. She stoop 
down, took another peep, then jumpe 








over the 














Ants like honey and meat; and in their wild 
state live on other insects, or the sweet juices 


nes called ants’ cows. 


avior to each other. 





which are found in plant-lice, which are some- 


ir John has spent much time in watching ants’ 


| back three ants into the old nest, and they were 
|not noticed at all. Sometimes these ants were 
| attacked by young ones who had not known 
them, but were never killed or driven out of the 
! 

Somotimes he put full-grown ants into a nest 
from which they had been taken in the chryealis 
state, and found that they were almost always 
| kindly treated, while strangers were attacked. 
C. M. H. 


44> 
| +> 








A LITTLE GIRL, aged five, going to bed one 
night, and kneeling down to say her prayers, 
| said: “O mamma—may [ only say Amen, to- 
night? Iam go tired. 


U they could not exist. 

Which are the softest nuts? Doughnuts. 

Why may the sin of Eve rightly be said to belong te 
the first ages? It was the primeval deed (prime evi, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
“f 
° 


John Bunyan. \ 
1, Arthur; 2, Edmunds; 3, Davis; 4, Hayes; 6, 
| Grant; 6, Blaine; 7, Logan; 8, Randall; 9, Thurman; 
10, Weaver. 
3. 1, E-quit-y; 2, H-one-y; 3, P-lace-s; 4, T-Ruth-s¢ 
5, M-Ann-er; 6, O-win-g; 7, P-rid-e. 
4. BACON 
AROMA 
COPED 
' OMEGA 
NADAB 
5. R re-Rev..-ill-vill-villa-gig-ge-do.—Revillagigede. 
6. The Young Trail Tlunters: Off to the Wilds; 
Young Silver Seekers; Drifting Round the World; 
Crossing the Quickrands; Our Boys in India, 


~ 


7. Sea-fern. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1,75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expli- 
cit order is received by the Publishers for its diseon- 
tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
- us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 

ty. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 

your ee shows to what time your subscription 
8 paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











CAMPING OUT, 

The sons of the Earl of Essex camped out in Wales 
this summer. ‘Their was to “rough it,” 
sleeping on the ground, cooking their own meals, ete. 
But by the time they started, the number of gypsy 
caravans, servants, tents, etc., made the expedition re- 
semble a royal progress, and it was followed by admir- 
ing gazers from every town and village through which 
it passed. 

In July it was known that the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, with their children, proposed to have a pic- 
nic on Virginia Water, and thousands of spectators 
assembled on the banks to watch this return of royalty 
to nature. When the 
shooting costume, fired at a mark with one of his 
boys, “the delighted crowd watched every shot with 
interest,” and when the Princess, with ber own hands, 
rowed her little girls in a punt across the water, “tre- 
’ Fi- 
nally the royal merry-makers ate their cold chicken and 
salad in full view of the enthusiastic multitudes, and 
were driven home. 


intention 





Prince, habited in a coarse 


mendous applause greeted her from the banks.’ 


There are disadvantages, it appears, even in royalty. 

It is almost impossible for those whose position de | 
mands notoriety to taste the simple pleasures which 
are within reach of the poorest. ‘The only portion 
of her reign which Queen Victoria cared to describe 
with her own pen in detail for her family and subjects 
is her journeys into Scotland, when she and her bus 
band escaped from the trammels of state, and caught a 
glimpse of nature and its simplicity and freedom. 

American boys, who are hampered by no such draw 
backs, are learning with each year the delights and 
the difficulties of camping out, and are acquiring skill 
in conducting such campaigns in the Adirondacks or 
Alleghanies. ‘The usual mistake made by beginners is 
that they carry too much with them in the shape of 
comforts, luxuries and tools. 
tackle, books of fancy flies and a heavy commissariat | 
department detract from the pleasures of a journey 
into the wilderness. 


Costly rifles, fishing 


Our advice to every healthy boy is to try camping 
Ask for 
your first venture of a practical woodsman, not of an 
amateur. During the first summer you ought to ac- 
quire experience and knowledge to serve you when 
you go again. For, if you are judicious, you will en- 
joy it, and will go again. 


out during the summer vacation. advice 


os 


BUTTING A TIGER, 
That large cat known as the tiger has never, we be- 


lieve, been made into a royal emblem, except by Tip- 
poo, the Sultan of Mysore. But Tippoo was himself a 
ferocious animal, and used to keep a mechanical toy 
near him, which represented a life-sized tiger mumb- 
ling the body of au English soldier. When the toy 
was wound up the tiger growled and the soldier 
groaned, and Tippoo smiled. 

Perhaps the reason why the tiger, though the ideal of 
brute symmetry and power, has never attained unto 
the dignity of a royal emblem is that in every language 
the word “tiger” isa synonym of stealthy, cruel, strong- 
limbed ferocity. Royalty will not use such a truth. 
telling emblem. 

Nature has made the tiger unequalled in the combi- 
nation of speed, strength, cunning, daring, and physi- 
cal beauty. <A tiger’s first bounds are so rapid as to 
bring it alongside of the antelope, and a blow of ite 
paw will stun a charging bull. It has been known to 
spring over a wall five feet high into a cattle-pen, and 
to jump back with a full-grown animal in its jaws. 
Sportsmen say they have known it to carry away the 
bait, while they were putting up the shelters from 
which to shoot it. 

The author of “Under the Sun’ says that the tiger 
makes no pretence to invincible courage, and that one, 
keptin the Calcutta Zoological Gardens, was butted 
todeath by aram. A soldier owned a fighting ram, 
which became so troublesome that the colonel of the 
regiment ordered it to be sent to the ‘Zoo.’ There it 
caused so much annoyance, that it was decided to give 
it to the great tiger of the collection. 

The animal was so ferocious that its food was let 
down through a sliding grating in the roof of its cage. 
The ram was lowered down. The tiger, dozing in one 
eorner, saw it descend, and, rising, began to stretch 

itself. 

























































































| geration is given by an English physician, who resided 


| old negro whom we once knew. 


eaten, supposed that the stretching was the signal to 
begin the fight. Stepping nimbly back to the farthest 
corner of the stage, it put down its head and went 
straight at the tiger, and in a few minutes butted it to 
death, 
———__—_—_—__ 
AN ELEPHANT’S DISCIPLINE. 

According to the author of “Under the Sun,” Mr. 
Phil Robinson, the popular description of an ele- 
phant is “a square animal with a leg at each corner 
and a tail at both ends.”” ‘The crowd also sums up the 
moral character of this ‘Titan among mammals by say- 
ing that it is sagacious and docile. What the crowd 
calls docility in an elepbantis, Mr. Robinson says, the 
very quality which in the veteran soldier is known as 
discipline. ‘lo support bis remark, he tells the story 
of the standard-bearing elephant of a Mabratta King 
who won a victory for its royal master. The story 
condensed is as follows: 

The huge beast was carrying on its back the royal 
ensign, the rallying point of the Mabratta host. At 
the beginning of the engagement, the elephant’s ma- 
hout, justas be ordered it to halt, received his death 
wound, and fell off its back. 

The obedient elephant stood its ground. The shock 
of battle closed round it and the standard it carried. 
But the elephant never moveda yard, refusing to ad- 
vance or retire the standard entrusted to it. 

‘The Mabrattas, seeing the flag still flying in its place, 
would not believe that the day was going against them, | 
and rallied again and again round their immovable 
standard-bearer. 

Meanwhile the elephant stood there in the very 
heart of the conflict, straining its ears all the while to 
catch above the din of battle the sound of the voice | 
which would never speak again. | 

‘The wave of war soon passed on, leaving the field | 
deserted. ‘The Mahrattas swept by in victorious pur- | 
suit of the now routed foe. But asa rock standing | 
out from the ebbing flood, the elephant stood in its | 
place, with the slain heap round it, and the standard 
still floating above its castled back. } 

For three days and nights it remained where it had | 
been told to remain. Neither bribe nor threat could 
move it. They sent to a village, a hundred miles 
away, and fetched the mahout’s little son. ‘Then the 
elephant, remembering how its dead master had often 
in brief absence delegated authority to the child, con- 
fessed its allegiance. 

With the shattered battle harness clanging at each 
stately stride, it swung slowly along the road bebind 
the little boy. 








a 
PERSIAN LYING, 

The ancient Persians brought up their sons to always 
speak the truth; the modern Persian educates his boy 
to draw the long bow. Europeans who live among 
them soon learn to discount any statement a native | 
may make. An amusing illustration of Persian exag- | 


for several years in that country. He says. 

I was conversing on the subject of hunting with the 
king’s son, and a large circle of courtiers and priests 
filled the room. 

The prince narrated his exploits in hunting the ante. 
lope the previous day, and gravely stated that while 
pursuing a pair of “ahu,” when riding a very restive 
horse that he had, his head-stall broke. 

“Wha! should you have done, doctor?” 

*1 should have tried to stick on as long as the ground 
was good, and, expecting an accident, have awaited it.” 

“Ah, that was because you were not a prince,” he 
suid. “I leant forward, and unclasping my belt, placed 
it in the horse’s mouth as a bridle, and thus directing 
him, pursued my game and killed both antelope.” 

All the circle applauded (as of course they were 
bound todo). I was silent. 

“You don’t mean to say you don’t believe that?” 
said the prince. 

I smiled. 

“Speak out if you don’t; I sha’n’t be offended in the 
least.” 

“Well, your Highness, I don’t believe it.” 

“Quite right, darogh bood” (It was a lie), unblush- 
ingly replied his Royal Highness, and burst into a fit 
of laughter quite unabashed ; the circle of courtiers, of 
course, were convulsed, 

The giving of the lie is no insult in Persia; among 
the natives a common expression is, ‘You are lying,” 
and the general reply is merely to asseverate the state- 
ment by an oath, no indignation whatever being shown 
at the charge. 





o——— 
MUSH, 

We never listened to a more comical illustration of 
Young’s “How blessings brighten as they take their 
flight!’ and Campbell's * Tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” than the querulous remarks of an 
When a boy, he had 
lived on the county poor-farm, and in his old age he 
looked back with longing on the “better former days.” 





“Well, Joe,” said a friend, one day, “how are you 
getting along?” 

“Oh, I’s y-gittin’ "long middlin’ well, but I tell yer, 
w'en I’s in de wa’khouse—them’s de times! I offin 
don’ wish I’s back yar!” 

“Back in the workhouse, Joe, how’s that?” 

“Well, in de wo'’k-house,—yer know, we don’ live 
high now—we’d heaps to eat, an’ berry good qual’ty, 
an’ variety, too.” 

“What did you have?” 

Fo’ bre’kfas’ we had de mos’ luffinis’ mush yer 
ever y-et. I tells yer, I jes’ relish dat yar mush!” 
“Yes, mush is good; what did they give 
dinner?” 

*Dinnar? IT allus set mo’ o’ dinnar than o’ bre’kfast 
‘cause we had de bosses’ mush fo’ dinnar yer ever did 
see. But supper war de heavies’ meal—fo’ we don’ 
had mo’ mush—yer wallopinis’ mush!—an’ de feller 
wat y’et de mostes’ mush, he go! pie. Yat war me— 
allus! but I nebber got no pie, ‘cause I y-e’t so much 
mush I couldn't eat nuffin mo’. Oh, I tells yer, boss, 
I wish I had some er yat air mush now!” 





| 


| 


a 
“AN ORIGINAL.” 

Our readers have, doubtless, observed that a little 
knowledge, if it be exclusively technical, is apt to be- 
getignorance. <A gentleman learned this fact, during 
a recent interview with a photographer. 

He had brought home from Europe a collection of 
fine photographs, and among them one of the well- 
known Madonna of the Chair. Wishing to have it 
framed, he waited upon a photographer, and, in the 
course of the conversation, alluded to it as an original 
photograph. ‘The photographer appeared troubled by 
the remark, and at last said,— 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but did you suppose this to 
be an ‘original’ ?”’ 

“Certainly,” answered the gentleman, slightly 
alarmed by the question, ‘I purchased it of a reliable 
dealer, who assured me it was 80.” 

“Well,” replied the photographer,“‘I am sorry to un- 
deceive you, but I am sure it is not. But I should say 
— muight be photographs of paintings of the origi- 
nals. 

The gentleman’s confidence in his “original’’ photo- 
graph returned. He learned, soon after, that the 
photographer had been a milliner, until a recent date. 


—— 

An Intelligent wife cabled to her husband in Euro 
at five dollars per word, “Shall I sail at once on the 
Atlantic?” He replied, “No, think you had better 








The ram, not knowing that he was put there to be 















come by Erie Canal,” 


cine equals Ayer's Cathartic Pills 








| 86 Hudson St., N. ¥. P.O. Box 





you for | 


SEPT. 6, 1883. 





COMPANION. _ 





To act on the liver and cleanse the bowels no medi- 


“Pratt's Astral Oil. 


How many scrofulous ulcers did you say Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured on Mrs. Cole? 37. [4dv, 
———_—_—>—_—_—_ 





The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
Sevsfeed’s Acid Phosphate. pom gea the sas EST and MOST RELIABLE 
EXCELLENT RESULTS. OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 

Dr. J. L. WILLIS, Eliot, Me., says “Horsford’s Acid| and property by using inferior Oil when 


Phosphate gives most excellent results.” (Ade. | PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
——— | “ ‘ 
present low price, 


Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


frice removes yellowness from the teeth. Get the gen- 


uine, made by JOHN I. BROWN & SONS. [Adv, 
PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


THE IDEAL PARLOR STOVE. 








THE OLD RELIABLE CENTENNIAL CEMENT. 


AN STAN’S STRATENA! 
Best in the world for MENDING ALL KINDS of 
MATERIAL, Druggists say so. GET the GENU- 
INE, Full name blown in bottle. Stronger than Glue, 


VICTOR TRICYCLES. 


Highest Class Work.—New Features 


Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Hartford, Ct. | 


~ COLUMBIA BICYCLE, — 
D 


The popular “Steed” for men & boys, 
eee 
— 








COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES 
Send three-cent stamp for 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


AMERICAN LEVER: 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
BUTTON. 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 


None genuine without the famous 
Horse Shoe and Clover Trade Mark. 





new [= 
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For sale by retail dealers 
throughout the United States, 


na 
TRADE MaRS 


Anglo-Swiss Milk Food 


For Infants and Invalids. 






ADDRESS 


Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 


Magee Stoves have always been very popular, and 
deservedly so, because they are original in design and 
construction, effective and economical in operation, and 
made only from the best materials by the most skilled 
workmen, Competition never induced us to slight our 
goods. The Ideal, our latest Heating Stove, has forty 
imitators. Such universal imitation is a sure evidence 
of superlative merit in the original, and the prudent 
buyer will not be deceived. 
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TRADE MARK. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external | 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- 

‘ing the Complexion. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C, N. CRITTENTON is 
on cach packet. 

Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
cakes, 60c,, and mailed to any 





i Magee goods are warranted to give perfect satise 
faction. For sale by our agents everywhere. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago. San Francisco, 
THe 


SHIPMAN 
ENGINE. 








BEFORE &AFTER 
USING 


GLENN 
su Sup 
SKIN DISEASES. 
5 cents extra 











address on receipt of price, and 
per cake, by 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 


THE BEST HOMES | 


For 10 Million People are in | 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 
THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
A( MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 

ment. 

20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desired, 

20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE 

For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION. 

CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 
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RUNS ITSELF QUIETLY, CONTINUOUSLY AND 
‘SLNZO N3L YO4 SHYNOH N3L ‘AT34VS 


To produce instan- 
taneously, in either 
hot or cold, hard or 
soft water, a profuse, 
creamy, and delight- 
ful lather, use the 
Ivory Soap, which, 
owing to its purity, 
will not cause redness 
or irritation of the 
skin. 


¢ TO }; HORSE POWER. 
NO. 2, ABOUT ONE HORSE POWER. PRICE, $75. 


A practical motive power for everybody and 
every purpose, 

|Gue whose first cost is but little, and which 
costs but little to maintain 

A power so simple that it can 
any and everybody. 

That it can be used any and everywhere, 

| On land or sea, in city or country. 

One that is always ready for use— 

woes is absolutely safe, and needs no atten- 





“be inanaged by 


NEVER, until the introduction of the James Means’ 
$3 Shoe, have economical people been able to get for $3 
a shoe THE MOST DURABLE THAT CAN BE MADE, FIN- 
EST CALF SKIN, FASHIONABLE, PERFECT FITTING. 
This is now within the reach of all. 


| The engraving represents No.1, the smallest size man- 
ufactured, and is especially intended to supply power 
for all purposes where foot power is now used, such as 

zathes, Scroll Saws, Sewing Machines, Coffee Grinders, 
Churns, Apple Par Fanning Mills, Rowboats, Tricy- 
cles, ete. etc. For these ard all other purposes where 
foot power is used, these Engines are far superior, as 
the — eris steady and uniform, and requiring no at- 
tention, leaves the operator free to attend to his work. 

It is compact, strong, and practically complete in all 
its details, is absolutely non-explosive and perfectly 
safe from fire. 

For further particulars address the maker, 
A. H. SHIPMAN, 


Manufacturer of Amateur and Mechanics’ Scroll Saws 
thes, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Once tested. always worn. Gentlemen's Button, Con- 

ress and Lace. Every pair warranted. James Means’ 

2 Shoe for Boys, always durable. James Means’ Shoes 
are easily within your reach, wherever you may live. | 
Ask your dealer for them, and if he cannot supply you, 
send your address by postal card to 


JAMES MEANS M’F’G CO., Brockton, Mass. 
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